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THE OPENING OF WING K AND 
THE CLOISTERS 


It is now planned to open the new south 
wing of the Museum (Wing K) with a 
private view for members and friends of 
the Museum on the afternoon of Monday, 
April 5, from two until six o’clock. The 
opening to the public will be at 10 o’clock 
on Tuesday, April 6. 

Monday, May 3, is set as the date for 
the opening of The Cloisters. Beginning 
on May 4 this branch museum of mediaeval 
art will be open daily, both week-days and 
Sundays. 
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EXHIBITION 
MODERN DECORATIVE 
ARTS 


THE CURRENT 


OF 


The loan exhibition—organized by the 
American Association of Museums—of ob- 
jects selected from the International Ex- 
position of Modern Decorative and Indus- 
trial Art at Paris, 1925, opened in our large 
gallery, D 6, with a private view on Feb- 
ruary and will continue to be shown 
there through March 21. The attendance 
at the private view was 2,464. 

Several groups of furniture in appropri- 
ate settings form an unusual and attractive 
feature of this important exhibition. One 
of the most effective of these groups is the 
Ruhlmann ensemble, which includes a large 
commode, a toilet-table, a divan, and other 
pieces of furniture. As Professor C. R. 
Richards says in the catalogue of the exhi- 
bition: “In many ways Ruhlmann is the 
most conspicuous and individual figure in 
the field of French furniture design.”” The 
employment of rare woods, ivory, and other 
sumptuous materials is characteristic of 
Ruhlmann’s furniture, which in its graceful 
forms and fine proportions often shows an 
affinity with French furniture of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century. 

Siie and Mare (La Compagnie des Arts 
Francais) are represented by a group of 
furniture and a canapé covered with tapes- 


yy] 


ames 


try after the cartoon of Jaulmes. To 
quote again from the catalogue: “Prob- 


ably none among the modern designers 
have a more scholarly appreciation of 
the decorative art of the past than the 
members of this firm, and none perhaps 
have done more to preserve the spirit of 
the older French furniture and to embody 
this spirit in forms suitable for the modern 
home.” 

Two interesting ensembles, each shown 
against a six-fold lacquered screen, exem- 
plify the work of the distinguished archi- 
tect-decorator, Armand Albert Rateau. 
The furniture in one ensemble is of bronze 
and was designed for use in a bath-room; 
the other is composed of a canapé and two 
armchairs in oak upholstered with tapes- 
try. 

Created by ‘‘Pomone,” the art depart- 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
ment of the Paris department store, “Bon 
Marché,” is an ensemble composed of book- 
case, table, armchairs, rugs, and decorative 
objects in pottery and metal. The di- 
rector of ‘“‘Pomone”’ is Paul Follot, one of 
the leading exponents of the modern style. 
The departments of decorative art main- 
tained by several of the great department 
stores in Paris have played an important 
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ART 


3randt, who has achieved an international 
reputation for his masterly work in forged 
iron, is an ensemble composed of a console 
table flanked by standing lamps and sur- 
mounted by a large mirror. Elsewhere in 
the exhibition are other examples of the 
work of this gifted artist. 

By Jean Dunand are several fine 
ples of work in beaten and inlaid metal and 


exam- 








PART OF THI 
part in the new movement, especially in 
bringing within the reach of the ordinary 
purse examples of furniture and other house- 
hold furnishings designed by artists of the 
first order. Other examples of the work 
offered by these department stores may be 
seen in the exhibits of the Grands Magasins 
du Louvre (Le Studium) and the Printemps 
(Primavera). 

A group of furniture, simple in line and 
of carefully considered proportions, repre- 
sents the work of the English firm of Heal 
and Son. Other French designers repre- 
sented are Leleu and DIM. By Edgar 


ENSEMBLI 


RUHLMANN 


BY E. J. 


in lacquer, including a large three-fold lacq- 
uered screen, “Lake Geneva,” after the 
design of Bieler. In addition to the ex- 
hibits of Dunand and Brandt, the metal 
section includes work in silver by the Da- 
nish silversmith, Georg Jensen, and by the 
French silversmiths, Puiforcat, Boin-Ta- 
buret, Cardeilhac, and Laparra and Gabriel 
By Linossier is a large copper vase inlaid 
with silver. Included among the exhibits 
of hardware by 
knocker modeled by Maillol. 
well-known French sculptors who are re 
sented in the exhibition by small bronzes 


Fontaine is a bronze door- 
Among other 


pre- 
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are Bourdelle, Blondat, and Bernard. Dec- 
orative mural paintings by Dupas and Vera 
add greatly to the attractiveness of the ex- 
hibition. 

The ceramics six wall 
Here may be seen examples of the work otf 
the principal French ceramists, such as 
Decoeur, Delaherche, and Lenoble. The 
National Manufactory of Sévres is repre- 
sented by a small group of recent work. 
One of the most striking exhibits is that of 
the Danish house of Bing and Grondahl. 
\nother exhibit is that of the Royal Porce- 


OCCUPY) Cases. 


lain Manufactory of Copenhagen. By the 
English potter, W. S. Murray, are five 


vases. Conspicuous among the exhibits of 
glassware are the work of Lobmeyr of 
Vienna and Carlsbad; the engraved glass 
from Orrefors, Sweden; and the work of 
such French craftsmen as Lalique, Marinot, 
Daum Fréres, and Décorchemont. 

Some of the finest achievements in the 
modern style are those of the textile de- 
signers and manufacturers. The exhibi- 
tion includes a representative showing of 
the work of several of the leading French 
houses, together with examples of English 
and Swedish origin. One of the most in- 
teresting features of the exhibition is cer- 
tainly the rugs designed by such artists 
as Follot, Benedictus, and Bruhns. The 
hand-printed screen of Scheurer, Lauth et 
Cie, after designs by Marty, deserves atten- 
tion. The arts of the book are represented 
by several examples of printing, book illus- 
tration, and binding, mainly French, but 
including some from Czechoslovakia. 

JosepH BRECK. 


A LOAN FROM THE FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT 


The four unfinished panels by Puvis de 
Chavannes which have been placed in the 
stairway to the left of the Marquand Gal- 
lery belong to the Musée du Luxembourg 
in Paris and have been lent to the Metro- 
politan Museum by the French Govern- 
ment. They were intended for the frieze 
above the second series of four paintings 
by this artist in the Panthéon, three 
which represent The Provisioning of Paris 
by Saint Genevieve during its siege by the 
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Franks under Childeric, and a single pane, 
The Vigil of Saint Genevieve. When Puvyis 
died in 1898, these frieze paintings, not 


being sufficiently advanced to be used as } 


intended, were copied by one of his pupils 
who completed his paintings from sketches 
and indications left by his master. The 
copies were affixed to the wall in the Pan- 
théon and the unfinished canvases, just as 
Puvis left them, turned over to the National 
Museum of the Luxembourg. 

The circumstances of the loan, in the 
first place, require a few words of explana- 
tion. The sending of these panels to 
\merica was made possible by the late 
curator of the Luxembourg, Léonce Béné- 
dite, always a warm friend to our country 
and an appreciative critic of our artists, 
It was by M. Bénédite’s cordial furtherance 
of the request of the National Society of 
Mural Painters, represented in this matter 
by Ernest Peixotto, that that society was 
enabled to show these four works by Puvis, 
together with certain cartoons by other 
French artists, also the property of the 
Luxembourg, in their exhibition last year, 
first in the Brooklyn Museum. in the spring 
and later in other cities. The panels by 
Puvis on their return to New York came 
to this Museum and are to remain here 
until next winter, with the consent of M. 
\ndré Dezarrois, assistant curator of the 
Luxembourg and now in charge, “ because,” 
he writes, “it is for America, and because 
| know our dear friend Bénédite would have 
given his consent.”’ It is an unusual privi- 
lege, and | presume, in behalf of the public 
of New York and of the Museum, to include 
in this article the expression of our grati- 
tude for the loan and our sincere recogni 
tion of the friendship and good will which 
it manifests. 

The loan is indeed one of exceptional 
interest. With the lapse of a quarter of a 
century Puvis, for many, has come to 
represent in perhaps its worthiest and most 
lasting phase a school which seems destined 
to take its place with the great schools in 
the history of art, namely, French painting 
of the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. And these canvases, the last on which 
he worked, exemplify the sum of his art, at 
least in as far as they have been carried. 
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They have a significance to which not many have been purged of all dispensabilities. 


of our artistic importations attain. Many poets and artists of the nineteenth 
Future ages judge an artist by the spe- century were inspired by a similar ideal 
salty in which he is at his best. Monu- though few of these succeeded as Puvis 


mental decoration was the chosen field of did in escaping all the absurdities to which 
Puvis de Chavannes and in it his eminence _ it so frequently leads. 

is incontestable. It is surely no exaggera- The physical fact that a large wall 
tion to class him with the greatest of mural decoration to be comfortable must have 
painters or to place him as foremost in an effect of space and a readily grasped 
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ENSEMBLE BY “‘POMONI 


this branch since the sixteenth century. clarity of form was forgotten for a time 


Tiepolo is his only rival during this time; after Tiepolo. Its rediscovery in the 
but Tiepolo’s clients asked merely to be nineteenth century is due to Ingres, whose 
amused and his figures after all are mas- Apotheosis of Homer, a ceiling for the 


queraders in fancy dress. The nineteenth Louvre, may be accepted as the immediate 
century made profounder demands and __ starting-point of the style which Puvis 
the art of Puvis embodies its earnestness evolved. The intermediate stage between 
and its aspirations towards both reality Ingres and him was the work of that strange 
and idealism. The world of his pictures and wayward genius, Théodore Chassériau. 
seems a world apart; its people, however, Starting where Chassériau ended and 
are beings like ourselves, only somehow adopting through that painter what was 
essentialized and ennobled. In a way fitting in both Ingres and Delacroix, 
they seem like the characters in legends Puvis de Chavannes developed his particu- 
and old stories who in countless tellings lar way of work. In a sense each of his 
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pictures was an experiment in simplifica- 
tion—in the orderly and gradual elimina- 
tion, from the baggage of the tradition, ot 
all that was not essential to the clearness 
and harmony suitable to monumental 
painting. Each of his pictures has of 
course its own finality, independent of its 
phase as a station of his progress, but an 
especial interest attaches to the works of 
his old age. 


The climax of his development is found 








rare indeed in modern art. One can not 
conceive how any further simplification 
would be possible without emptiness and 
monotony. The miracle is that one’s 
interest can be so tensely sustained by 
such a paucity of means. 

The unfinished frieze panels are com. 
posed in the same austere style though 
with a more restrained expression, as they 
were to take an auxiliary place in the 
decoration of the whole section of wall, 








UNFINISHED 
BY PUVIS D 


in the last picture he signed—the old 
Saint Genevieve watching over Paris, in 
the group of paintings in the Panthéon 
which the panels we now show were de- 
signed to surmount. One figure only, some 
vertical lines of a doorway and the corner 
of a house, the horizontal lines of terrace 
and parapet, of roofs, river, and plain, and 
the great masses of flat color in between 

these are all the items of the design. The 
main facts are apprehended in the quickest 
glance but the longer one looks the more 
the mood of the scene imbues one. The 
pattern, the quiet color, the solemn sugges- 
tions which all the things represented 
call up, produce an expression—luminous, 
tranquil, beneficial—the like of which is 
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RIEZE PANEI 


CHAVANNES 


They are conceived like sculpture in low 
relief, merely drawings in their present 
state, drawings in charcoal and brush point 
on the buff canvas against a flat back- 
ground of stone color. The compositions 
are made up of the figures; besides them 
there are only the merest indications of 
accessories—the lines of the ground, a rock, 
a tree trunk, a branch of leaves. There are 
no divisions between the subjects and, 
purposely vague and remote as these are, 
one feels no inconsistency in their juxtapo- 
sition. The figures are recognized as holy 
people of old stories—some familiar, others 
not. The old bishop who raises his hand 
in a forbidding gesture is Saint Lupus of 
Troyes, before him the barbarian king 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
about to grasp his sword-hilt is Attila, 
the Scourge of God; Saint Lupus is saving 
his city from the Huns. Saint Mary of 
Egypt, a rude cross of twigs in her joined 
hands, lies dead in the desert, Zosimus 
kneels beside her, and the lion who helped 
him dig her grave can be discerned in half- 
obliterated charcoal lines at her feet. 
An old man is being driven along by his 
persecutors ; virgins walk in procession; 
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brushed over with paint and the forms 
found again, perhaps with some slight 
changes, in the finishing of the picture. 
Such a change was prepared for in one of 
these panels—that which contains the 
seated saint in meditation, now hanging 
on the east wall. The head of the man 
farthest back in the central group was 
more or less upright in the first drawing, 
but a part of the head has been painted over 


























UNFINISHED FRIEZE 
PUVIS DE 


BY 


a young woman is being invested with 
a veil. A bearded saint with the features 
of the sculptor Rodin, with his hand to 
his forehead sits meditating in a cleft of 
rocks by a tree trunk. Some one has sunk 
to the ground in exhaustion, a compassion- 
ate youth asks aid for him. Such are the 
incidents illustrated; one is satisfied to 
indulge himself with their purport without 
straining to identify them too exactly in 
the Golden Legend. 

It was the custom of the artist to make a 
full-sized, finished drawing in outline of 
his decorations before beginning the color, 
sometimes on paper but more often, as in 
the case of these panels, on the definitive 
canvas. The drawing would then be freely 


PANEL (DETAIL) 
CHAVANNES 


with the background color so that in an- 
other painting the head could be shown 
downcast. 

It is needless to say that the finished 
paintings would have been sharply defi- 
nite—that the buff of the canvas would 
have been covered with the colors of the 
flesh and draperies. Other works by Puvis 
in the Panthéon (the frieze over his earlier 
series of paintings, The Youth of Saint 
Genevieve) enable us to conjecture what 
these colors would have been—grays of 
mixed black and white, sometimes with a 
little umber, sometimes with a touch of 
ochre yellow or earth red. These grays in 
the grayness of the Panthéon count as 
colors—elsewhere they would appear mono- 
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chrome. They were conceived as parts of 
a great pattern which took in not only the 
pictures beneath, but the whole wall of the 
bay with its columns, mouldings, and ex- 
panses of gray stone, all in a subdued light 
from far-off windows. But it is beside the 
mark to dwell at greater length on what 
these panels would be in other circum- 
stances. By accident they have become 
tree of the factors which determined their 
nature; they are to be estimated just as 
they now appear and in whatever place 
they happen to be shown. 

BRYSON BURROUGHS. 


THE SEAGER BEQUES] 


| hrough the bequest of the late Richard 
Berry Seager the Museum has 
an important collection of Mediterranean 
embroideries and other textiles, a large 
and varied group of classical antiquities, 
a few examples of Egyptian art, and a 
little group of arms and armor. The 
embroideries and classical antiquities, ol 
which many were formerly lent to the 
Museum, are described in the following 
paragraphs. The embroideries have been 
arranged as a special exhibition in Gallery 
H 19, adjoining the Textile Study Room, 
and will remain on view there until June 1. 
The other works of art included in this 
welcome bequest may be seen in the Room 
of Recent Accessions. 

The greater number of the antiquities 
bequeathed for the classical collection 
have been on loan in the Prehistoric Room 
since 1922 and 1924, and were described 
in the BULLETINS for 1922, pp. 88-91, and 


received 


1924, p. 309. They consist of prehistoric 
objects from Crete: a collection of 339 
sealstones dating from the Early, the 


Middle, and the Late Minoan periods; 
stone bowls; votive objects from the Dik- 
tean Cave; bronze double axes, weapons, 
and tools; and several pieces of jewelry. To 
this material have now been added twenty- 
nine more Cretan sealstones, six beauti- 
ful stone vases, and several early bronzes 
and vases, as well as a number of objects 
of later date. Among the latter we may 
mention as specially welcome accessions a 
small marble torso of the late fifth century 
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B.c., several archaic terracottas, a fifth- 
century terracotta lamp (the first in our 
collection), and three Greek gems. But 
the great importance of the bequest lies 
in the Cretan material, which it would be 
impossible to duplicate today; for it was 
assembled through a long period of years 
with exceptional opportunities by one of 
the greatest experts on the subject. The 
illustrations show some of the most sig- 
nificant pieces—the famous dagger blade 
from the Lasithi plain! (fig. 3); three dainty 
vases (fig. 2); and 
scene of three 


stone 


hand-carved 
a red jasper ring with a 
women approaching a female divinity en- 
graved on the bezel (fig. 1). 
invaluable to 


The ma- 


terial will be students of 





FIG. I. IMPRESSION 
FROM A SEAL-RING 
ABOUT 1000-1400 B. C. 


Cretan history, art, and religion; for it has 
the interest and fascination inherent in 
objects of a civilization still full of unsolved 
problems. 

The eighty-six embroideries bequeathed 
to the Museum were gathered by Mr. 
Seager during his many cruises among the 
islands of the Aegean and along the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean. Those who 
have made a study of the culture of the 
islands of the Grecian Archipelago divide 
the Greek Island world into six different 
areas: the lonian Islands lying along the 
western coast of Greece—Corfu, Cepha- 
lonia, Zante; the North Greek Islands east 
of Greece in the Aegean Sea south of the 
Gulf of Salonica—Skopelos and Skyros; 
the Cyclades, southeast of 
Naxos, Paros, Melos; the South Sporades 
off the coast of Smyrna in Asia Minor 
Rhodes, Kos, Astropalia, Karpathos; Crete; 


Greece— 


\Published by A. J. Evans, The Palace of 


Minos, p. 718, fig. 541. 
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the eighteenth century, amounted to one 
hundred thousand pounds; this island 
being the center from which London and 
large quantities of 


and Cyprus. Mr. Seager’s bequest includes 
not only examples from three of these areas 
in which the work of seven different islands 
is represented, but also a group of exception- Marseilles obtained 
ally fine Turkish embroideries from Asia _ the silk used by them in their manufacture 
Minor and the districts bordering the of gold and silver laces.2, Toward the end 
Black Sea, and a number of fine pieces of the century, however, European  bro- 





FIG. 2 HAND-CARVED STONE VASES 


ABOUT 2500-2000 B. C, 


cades began to take the place of the richly 
and Algeria. embroidered native costumes; native silk 
Each of the areas enumerated above has culture was gradually abandoned and 
a dialect of its own, and its embroidery — orchards of figs and almonds replaced the 
is quite as distinctive; for while in some groves of mulberry trees. Students of 
cases an island may be geographically the subject are therefore of the opinion 
separated from the area in which its dialect that such of these elaborate embroideries 
is derived, as in Paros, Tenos, and Samos _ as survive date from the eighteenth century 
of the Cycladic group, in each instance the when native silk was everywhere available 
embroidery of such islands corresponds — in large quantities. 
to that found in the area of its dialect, Of the seven islands represented in the 


from the Barbary States—Morocco, Tunis, 





FIG. 3. DAGGER BLADE 
ABOUT 2000-1800 B. ( 


collection, that of Crete shows the greatest 
variety of specimens. Many of these are 
borders from the skirts of women’s cos- 
tumes (two are dated, one 1697, the other 
1726 |fig. 5]) and pillow covers; and one, 
what is very rare, a fragment of a bed 
curtain, of which, so far as is known, no 
complete specimen exists. The embroider- 
ies of this island fall into three distinct 
groups: those worked in monochrome, 
usually in the satin and _herring-bone 
stitches, either in indigo blue or crimson; 


which in the case of these few detached 
islands of this southern group is that of 
the North Greek Islands, not that of the 
Cyclades. 

While the stitches vary, the material 
used is nearly always the same—linen, or a 
mixture of linen and cotton, with embroid- 
ery in polychrome silk. 

Native silk, formerly a staple article of 
trade in the islands of the Archipelago, 
Was practically destroyed by the Napo- 
leonic wars which seriously damaged the 
Levantine trade. The yearly export of 2Richard Pococke, A Description of the East 
silk from Cyprus alone, in the middle of — London, MDCCXLY, p. 233. 


fifo 
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those which combine simply the blue and 
red’; and those worked in polychrome. 
Of these the pieces worked in a single color 
are considered the earlier type. 

Cretan emboideries, once identified, 
are readily recognized by their brilliant 
colors and their complicated patterns, 
usually made up of irregular scrolls com- 
bined with floral and figure motifs. This 
island, which came under Venetian rule in 
the early years of the thirteenth century, 
remained subject to this republic until the 
Turks gained possession of it in 1645; 
and these centuries of Italian occupancy, 
when Crete was many times the camping- 
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to the brilliant-hued Rhodian pottery with 
its tulips, carnations, and hyacinths, the 
fact that asymmetrical scroll device branch- 
ing from a central fan-like motif resembling 
a carnation is a favorite mode of decora- 
tion in Cretan pottery of the Early Minoan 
period suggests that such ornamentation 
may, after all, be of native rather than 
exotic origin. In spite of the fact that 
Crete, according to the early historians, 
is credited with no venomous reptiles, the 
serpent motif, possibly employed as an 
ecclesiastical emblem, is frequently found 
among the fantastic animals and figures 
that crowd the pattern. Some of these 





FIG. 4. EMBRO 


ground of political refugees, left their im- 
print on the art of the country. Here, as 
in Corfu, there were still in the eighteenth 
century occasional houses distinctly Italian 
in character; and in the embroideries, the 
siren or double-tailed mermaid, a device 
familiar in Italian heraldry—and likewise 
in that of Germany—is a recurrent motif. 
The eagle and peacock are both survivals 
of mediaeval Greek tradition. The eagle 
as an emblematic ornament dates back 
many centuries. It was used by the 
Romans, the Byzantine emperors, and 
the Saracens; somewhat later it appears 
in Mohammedan history as the insignia of 
Salah-ed-din and at a subsequent period it 
became the royal ensign of the Egyptian 
Government. While it is true that the 
flower motifs may owe their inspiration 


’‘There were two reds used in dyeing the silks 
for these embroideries, one derived from what 
is known as “kermes,” the gall formed on the 
oak by the small insect (Coccus ilicis) that 
grows on the holm oak; the other, madder, a 
dye known to the ancient Greeks that was made 
from the root of the madder plant (Rubia 
peregrina). Wace, Burlington Fine Arts Club 
Catalogue, 1914, p. XXVi. 


IDERY FROM PAROS 


figures resemble in a curious way the 
“boxers” familiar in English samplers of 
the seventeenth century. 

Of the embroideries from the islands in 
the South Sporades group, a bed curtain 
from the island of Kos is the most impor- 
tant piece. In this the field with its large 
medallions of the “queen” pattern worked 
in red and green is bordered with a row of 
detached geometric motifs at set inter- 
vals worked in the same colors. The 
“queen” pattern is a diamond-shaped 
unit made up of a symmetrical arrange- 
ment of confronted peacocks, cone-shaped 
trees, and small squares, some framing 
what has been termed the “Patmian dog.” 
The lower edge of this composite device ts 
finished with what in rug parlance is termed 
“latch hooks,” a form of ornament familiar 
in Turkish rugs, especially those of Melos, 
where the weavers often introduce the 
carnation, tulip, and hyacinth as part of 
the decorative scheme. 


4This color when not obtained by mixing 
indigo with Agnus castus or Daphne is derived 
from the fleabane (/nula-Erigeron graveolens), 
the only plant yielding green. 
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Rhodian work is quite distinctive. 
Unlike that of Crete the patterns are 
clear-cut and worked in massed colors of 
contrasting shades, usually in beautiful 
tones of crimson and indigo or crimson 
and green. The stitch of this island, 
worked in a loosely twisted silk, produces a 
knotted effect in rather high relief. 

Of similar type is the stitch used on the 
island of Karpathos, where the patterns 
are made up of compactly worked quad- 
rangular units massed in diagonal leaf- 
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attached by means of which they were tied 
back between the shoulders when the 
women were working in the fields. 

The two islands represented in the Cy- 
cladic group are Naxos and Paros. The 
embroidery from Naxos is in a flat surface 
darning stitch which covers the entire sur- 
face of the cloth. The color is an espe- 
cially beautiful shade of red and the pattern 
is based on what is termed the “king” 
pattern, a leaf motif so placed as to pro- 
duce a “leaf’’ diaper and “star”’ pattern. 





FIG. 5. 


shaped bands of dark green and a brownish 
red. It is interesting to note in the Mu- 
seum collection a bridal coat from Kosovo, 
a mountain town in one of the Balkan 
provinces, which has this same type of 
decoration in a very similar stitch. Work 
of the same character is also found in a 
certain district of Morocco. 

The embroidery of Astropalia, an island 
in the neighborhood of Rhodes and one 
that appears to have been least affected by 
outside influences, is represented by two 
splendid examples, the sleeves of a woman’s 
dress. These are of heavy cotton em- 
broidered with large disks of color in red 
and green, worked in a close outline stitch 
with a heavy, loosely twisted silk that 
produces a serpentine cord effect. These 
large sleeves, which were worn by the 
women on many of the islands, had cords 


CRETAN EMBROIDERY, DATED 1720 


In rare instances the Naxian embroideries 
have touches of bright blue; one such 
piece was recently presented to the Mu- 
seum by A. J. B. Wace. The work of this 
island is sometimes confused with that of 
Rhodes. 

The work of Paros is very individual; 
not only is the stitch quite different from 
that of any of the islands above referred to 
but its patterns have a marked charm that 
is quite lacking in much of the work of 
this district. The piece illustrated (fig. 4), 
a strip edged with drawnwork and poly- 
chrome lace, shows four units of a design 
having for its sole motif an exotic bird 
form that recalls the féng huang of the Ce- 
lestial Kingdom, with its crown of flaming 
comb and its resplendent tail of feathery 
plumes. This is worked in pastel shades 
of blue, yellow, pink, and green, with 
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touches in deep reds and brown, in a close 
surface darning stitch. 

The group of Turkish 
includes a number of the beautiful towels 
embroidered in silk and gold such as were 
formerly found in Syria, the Crimea, and 
certain districts of Asia Minor. These 
towels, aside from the embroidery, are 
beautiful examples of cotton weaving. 
Many have designs similar to those found 
in Asia Minor rugs, especially 


embroideries 





SELF-PORTRAII 
BY GILBERT STUARI 


Kula known as ‘“‘cemetery carpets” that 
combine tree and so-called “‘tomb”’ motifs. 

lwo beautifully embroidered towel scarfs 
from Algeria worked in silk on fine éta- 
mine are similar to those in the collection 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum. Of 
equal interest also are the splendid crimson 
valance from Morocco and the strips of 
embroidered muslin from Tunis with their 
distinctive patterns of delicate — scroll 
traceries worked in the satin stitch. 

Several examples of Rhodian ware dis- 
played in adjacent cases show the same 
type of floral ornament found in the em- 
broideries, while the vase of early Minoan 
pottery in the center of the room suggests 
in its decorative scheme a possible deriva- 
tion of the scroll device familiar in Cretan 
needlework patterns. 
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A SELF-PORTRAIT BY 
GILBERT STUART 


Leaving out of account the Washington 
portraits, which are unforgettable because 
of their manifold repetition, there are prob- 
ably no works by Gilbert Stuart which 
stamp themselves so clearly on the memory 
of students of his work as those which he 
left unfinished. Such delectable examples 
come readily to mind as the gracious por- 
trait of Mrs. Samuel Blodget in the Penn- 
svlvania Academy, the brilliant Mrs. Perez 
Morton at Worcester, and that miracle of 
tender atmospheric verity in the New York 
Public Library, the portrait of Mrs. Robert 
Morris, in which Stuart has put down only 
the head, and that very likely at a single 
sitting. 

Such unfinished portraits as these do not 
always, as does the portrait of Mrs. Morris, 
reveal the final Stuart subtlety in the paint- 
ing of the flesh, but the brilliant statement 
of facial structure is there and even more 
delicacy and elegance of color than in the 
finished productions—as though a_ mere 
whiff of the dainty fragrance had drifted 
across. 

Stuart’s little self-portrait! which the 
Museum has now bought, a painting on 
canvas 10} by 9 inches, is another of these 
delightful unfinished works. In the center 
of an oval ground of turquoise blue 1s 
painted the artist’s own head, drawn with 
dash and evident speed. The brown hair 
in fine disarray adds vivacity. With ad- 
mirable virtuosity he has noted his own 
red nose already forecasting sponginess, the 
bluish ingoing expanse of upper lip, the 
nervous forehead, the keen intensity of 
mouth and jaw, the penetrating, deep-set 
eves. 

Not only as brilliant painting, then, but 
also as a likeness of Gilbert Stuart, this 
little portrait is of interest. There is in 
Newport the portrait of himself as a youth, 
and there are the Neagle portraits, the por- 
trait by his daughter, the pen drawing by 
himself, the miniatures by Sarah Goodridge 
and Anson Dickinson, and two or three 
lesser attempts all showing him as an old 

1 Exhibited on the second floor of the American 
Wing. 
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man. Jane Stuart, his youngest child, 
wrote of our portrait in a letter of Decem- 
ber 6, 1884, ‘““He painted a small sketch 
in oil of himself for my mother (in London, 
after great persuasion) but could not be 
induced to finish it. Some years since | 
save this Head to the late Mrs. H. G. Otis, 
which she left to her son Harry, who died 
quite recently, in some part of Europe.” 
In 1883 the portrait was lent by the estate 
of Harrison Gray Otis to the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, where it remained for 


(Bodhi Dharma) it was said that when he 
was overcome with sleep during his medita- 
tion, he cut off his eyelids and threw them 
to the ground, where they took root and 
grew up as tea trees. 

The tea ceremony became a gathering of 
a few cultivated people with the object of 
promoting peace of mind and artistic inter- 
course in highly aesthetic surroundings. It 
is full of hidden references to Buddhistic 
religion and history. 

From a practical point of view it is taking 





COMPLETE SET OF THE OBJECTS USED IN THE JAPANESE TEA 
CEREMONY, THE CHA~NO-YL 


almost forty years. It shows Stuart as a 
young but mature man. If Jane Stuart’s 
Statement is correct, it was painted before 
the artist moved to Dublin in the auturnn 
of 1787, probably not far from the time of 
his marriage, which occurred a year and a 
half earlier, when he was thirty. 


H. B. WEHLE. 


A COMPLETE SET FOR THE 
TEA CEREMONY 


The Japanese tea ceremony, the cha-no- 
yu, Originated from a religious practice of 
the Buddhist Zen sect, which after a certain 
service gathered to take tea in front of the 
image of Daruma, the Buddhist saint who 
introduced the Zen in China. Of Daruma 


tea amongst a small circle of kindred spirits 
ina very old-fashioned and highly ceremo- 
nious way, according to the strict rules laid 
down by famous ancient tea masters, in 
extremely simple, soberly decorated, but 
very aesthetic surroundings. 

lhe complete entertainment, still in great 
favor amongst Japanese men of taste, begins 
with a dinner, differently planned from the 
usual Japanese dinners, served by the host 
himself. Then the six or seven guests 
retire to a rustic bench outside the tea room 
and overlooking the carefully kept garden, 
till they are summoned by the host to take 
tea. After kindling the fire to heat the 
water, he prepares the bowl of tea for each 
guest individually while they silently watch 
his measured movements. When the last 
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one has drunk in three gulps the thick 
green beverage, the guests manifest inter- 
est in the objects used and ask to see them, 
whereupon they are handed round, together 
with their numerous boxes, silk bags, and 
the certificates of former owners; they 
admired and discussed. 


are 


Needless to say, the average foreigner iS 
quite unequal to taking part in these ultra- 
refined entertainments, the tea ceremony to 
which travelers are sometimes indulgently 
invited being only an abbreviated or sim- 
plified form. 

The cha-no-yu has had and has still the 
greatest influence on Japanese art; the great 
sobriety in decoration of the tea room, the 
simplicity joined to the high standards of 
workmanship and artistic quality required 
for the buildings and utensils used, have 
put their stamp on Japanese life in general. 
So have the precision and measured move- 
ments prescribed by the tea rules. Those 
who take the trouble to try to understand 
the spirit of the country find at the root 
of many admirable qualities the tea cere- 
mony and further down Zen Buddhism. 
Therefore it has seemed useful to bring to- 
gether a complete set of the objects used in 
the tea ceremony; they are now shown in 
the Room of Recent Accessions as they 
stand when the ceremony begins. All the 
pieces used are there, including the special 
coal, arranged in its basket according to 
strict rules, the ashes piled up under the 
kettle in proper style, the cakes such as are 
used in summer, 

A list of the pieces with their Japanese 
names and with indications of their uses is 
added, and also some of the boxes and bro- 
cade bags in which the objects are kept and 
which are inspected and discussed after the 
ceremony. These are humble folks accord- 
ing to Japanese standards, for the pieces 
which form this tea ceremony set, though 
old and in some instances of high artistic 
quality, are not like those used by wealthy 
Japanese adepts, pedigree pieces formerly 
owned by historic persons or certified by 
famous tea masters. In that case their 
quasi-historic value is far above their artis- 
tic merits and could not be appreciated 
here. 

o 


>: Boscu REITz. 
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THE MASTER OF THE VIRGIN 
AMONG THE VIRGINS 


In the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam there 
has been for some generations a certain § 
quaint and tender picture of the Madonna § 
and Child attended by female saints attrib. 
uted to the Dutch School of the second 
half of the fifteenth century. It seemed to 
bear no close relationship to the paintings 
of any known master or local school. The 
Virgin, young and gentle, is shown seated 
on the flagstones in the enclosed area ofa 
courtyard. She holds the Child in her lap. 
About her are seated the four virgin saints, 
Cecilia, Barbara, Catherine, and Ursula, 
some reading and others shyly admiring 
the playful infant. Outside the railing are 
little figures of men and women strolling 
about, and behind them are Gothic porches 
and a gate giving upon a pretty mountain- 
ous landscape. The painting reveals a 
curious mixture of knowledge and naiveté. 
The relief is strong and the relationship of 
the figures to one another is clearly stated, 
The draperies, elaborate without being 
harsh, are finely brocaded. The head- 
dresses are of fashionable splendor. The 
color consists in rather distinguished demi- 
tones, the faces and hands and the land- 
scape inclined to pallor. Precariously 
poised on slender necks are somewhat large 
heads with long noses and small, pinched 
mouths. 

It was Dr. Max J. Friedlinder! who first 
seriously studied the style of the painter of 
this Amsterdam panel, whom he calls the 
Master of the “Virgo inter Virgines.”’ Thus 
far he has identified more than twenty 
paintings evidencing a consistent style and 
clearly by the same hand. One is an altar- 
piece in the little museum in Salzburg, 
others are in the Uffizi, Kaiser Friedrich, 
the Vienna, and lesser museums, and yet 
others in private collections. Our knowl- 
edge of the date and the locality of origin 
of these works is made fairly certain by 
Friedlainder’s recognition of their similarity 
to a group of woodcuts which appeared in 
books (notably the Boeck van de Geboden 
Gods and Ludolphus’ Leben Christi) pub- 


\See Jahrbuch d. k. Preuss. Kunstsammlung, 
1910, pp. 64-72. 
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PIETA BY THE 
MASTER OF THE VIRGIN AMONG 
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lished in Delft, by Jacob Van der Meer 
followed by Christian Snellaert, between 
the years 1483 and 1495. 

lhese woodcuts, which are rudely cut, 
nevertheless reveal similar facial types and 
drapery folds somewhat akin to those in 
the paintings, and above all the same 
homely directness and simplicity in the act- 
ing out of the story. A student cannot 
honestly ignore such curious similarities in 
arrangement as are seen in the woodcut 
Massacre of the Innocents and the painting 
in Liverpool of the Pieta. Both composi- 





FIRST 
CENTURY B. C. 


FIG. I. TERRACOTTA RELIEF, 


HALF OF V 


tions show an extraordinary arrangement 
of compact opposing groups of four figures 
to the left and right of the picture. Thus, 
taking all the correspondences into account, 
it would appear to be at least a reasonable 
hypothesis that the Virgo Master, as Sir 
Martin Conway familiarly calls him, was 
active in or near Delft, possibly at Gouda, 
at least as early as 1483. 

The Pieta, or Mourning over the Body 
of Christ, which the Museum has recently 
purchased® reveals all the characteristics 
of the master noted above. Despite the 
naiveté of these wizened little actors, the 
drama is told with a deep and touching 

?Painted on oak panel; h. 3412, w. 20} inches. 
Brought from Spain by the art-historian, Dr. 


U. Thieme, to whom it formerly belonged. Ex- 
hibited in the Room of Recent Accessions. 
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simplicity. As Friedlander remarks of our 
artist, his people are always in bitter ear- 
nest about their business. There is real 
tragedy in the agonized body now lifeless 
against the mother’s knee, and in the homely 
gestures, the pale faces, and the swollen, 
weeping eyes of Saint John and the three 
Marys. The color, which, as usual with 
our master, is cool throughout, is neverthe- 
less strong and distinctive. The rich rose 
color in the garments of John and the 
Magdalen, the only warm notes, balance 
one another at right and left, while the dark 
accents in the robes of the Virgin and the 
Mary standing at the right prepare the eye 
for the subtler aubergine in the draperies of 
the central standing figure of Mary Salome. 
Painting in Holland in the fifteenth cen- 
tury is a subject about which exceedingly 
little is known. Few pictures of the school 
have thus far come to light and whether 
many will appear is to be doubted. One 
painting by Albert Van Ouwater, the Rais- 
ing of Lazarus, is definitely known and the 
gem-like Virgin and Child of the Museum’s 
collection is thought by some to be his also. 
If Van Mander’s statement is correct, 
Geertgen tot Sint Jans was a pupil of Ou- 
water in Haarlem. Of Geertgen’s genera- 
tion, or a little older, was our Master of the 
Virgin among the Virgins, at work only 
afew miles away. Yet in his work is found 
little or no influence of these men and we 
must either posit in Delft or Gouda a 
school of painters whose work has been lost 
or else conclude that our master with the 
clumsy name was an artist who had con- 
siderable originality as well as charm. 


H. B. WEHLE. 


NEW ACCESSIONS IN THE 
CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT 


A number of objects mostly of rather 
small size have lately been acquired by the 
Classical Department and are shown this 
month in the Room of Recent Accessions. 
They cover all periods of classical art from 
the early fifth century to Roman times, but 
they have in common a certain charm and 
daintiness that come from small scale and 
delicate workmanship. One of the earliest 
pieces is a terracotta relief (fig. 1; height, 
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7% in. [19.7 cm.]) of the first half of the 
fifth century B. c.! It is decorated with a 
rare, interesting subject: Odysseus having 
his feet washed by his old nurse Eurykleia. 
The story is familiar enough?: Odysseus has 
returned to his home after twenty years’ 
wanderings, disguised as a beggar. Noone 
recognizes him, not even Penelope, “for 


Athena had turned her thoughts aside.”’ 





FIG. 2. TANAGRA STATUETTE 
Eurykleia is asked to wash his feet, accord- 
ing to the custom of Eastern hospitality. 
And so “the old dame took the shining 
cauldron with water wherefrom she was 
about to wash his feet, and poured in cold 
water in plenty, and then added thereto the 
warm. And she drew near and 
began to wash her lord and straightwa) 
knew the scar of the wound which long ago 
a boar had dealt him with his white tusk.” 
It is this moment which the artist of our 
relief has chosen. Odysseus is seated 

‘Published by Buschor in Furtwangler- 
Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, III, p. 127, 
fig. 50. 

*Homer, Odyssey, XI, 392 ff., 467 ff. 
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quietly on a stool, with Eurykleia crouch- 
ing before him. She has seized one of his 
feet and is about to wash it in the caul- 





FIG. 3. IV CENTURY HEAD 

GREEK 
dron—when the surprising discovery takes 
place. Although her head is unfortunately 


missing, we can see how this early artist de- 
picted her emotion from another relief 





FEMALE PAN 
HELLENISTIC 


FIG. 4. 


taken from the same mould as ours which, 
though more fragmentary, has the head pre- 
served.’ She is merely looking down at the 
scar. How different from the realistic man- 
ner in which the subject is treated on Ro- 
man reliefs and gems, where Odysseus puts 


3Athenische Mitteilungen, XXV, pl. XIV, 2. 


had | 
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his hand on Eurykleia’s mouth to stop 
her cry‘; how different even from the 
representations of the second half of the 
fifth century on the Chiusi skyphos,® 
the terracotta relief from Thessaly,® and 
the krater from Genoa,’ where the feeling 
is suggested by the raised hands and up- 
ward glances. The youth and woman on 
our relief are doubtless Penelope and Tele- 
machos. They are not watching the scene, 
for they had no share in it; Telemachos, in 
fact, wasnotevenathome. They are merely 





VASE 


FIG. 5. MARBLI 
FROM ATHENS 


part of the general background of the story. 
rhe scene is indicated as taking place inside 
the house by the four columns supporting 
a roof. Originally the appearance of the 
relief was very different; for it was painted 
in bright colors. The white slip on which 
the colors were applied is still partly pre- 
served, and so are some red stripes on 
Odysseus’ mantle. This explains the rather 
sketchy way in which details such as the 

‘Cf. Campana, Opere in plastica, 71; Robert, 
Athenische Mitteilungen, XXV, pp. 327-328; 
von Rohden, Architektonische Rémische Ton- 
reliefs der Kaiserzeit, Text, p. 110. 


5Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasen- 
malerei, III, pl. 142. 
6Athenische Mitteilungen, XXV, pl. XIV,1. 


7Ausonia, V, p. 25, fig. 3. 
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eyes are indicated, when the execution of 
the whole is so careful. The style is curi- 
ously large for so small a work. The fig. 
ures have the splendid composure and de- 
tachment which we find in Greek art during 
this period—no less in this humble relief 
than in the great pediments of Olympia, 
Chere are two holes for fastening—a round 
one above Telemachos’ head and an oblong 
one below Odysseus’ foot. This bears out 
the theory that reliefs of this type were used 
as decorative panels. 

lanagra statuettes of really fine quality 
have become decidedly rare; and we are 
fortunate in being able to add at least two 
such pieces to our collection. One ts a girl 
in a blue chiton and a pink mantle hold- 
ing a fan (fig. 2; height, 7}?in. [19.9 
cm.]); the other a young woman wrapped 
in a pink mantle (height, 5,3; in. [13 cm.]). 
lhey have the charm of perfect simplicity, 
that elusive quality which is the common 
trait of these Tanagra figures and which 
the forgers, fortunately, find so difficult 
to imitate. The woman in the mantle 
is not a new find; it is published in the 
Catalogue of the Lecuyer Collection, 1892, 
plate 73, 3; and is there stated to have 
come from Tanagra. Another piece from 
the same collection® is a small terracotta 
actor in female dress, holding up his mantle 
to his face (height, 34%, in. [8.7 cm.]). It 
is a comical little figure with its wide-open 
mouth and protruding belly, perhaps used 
in a toy theatre, the forerunner, in fact, of 
the modern marionette. It, too, is said to 
come from Tanagra. A fourth terracotta 
statuette of a standing woman is rather 
carelessly worked, showing none of the 
finish and delight in craftsmanship that 
make the other figures so attractive. A 
female head with radiant expression comes 
from a larger statuette. 

Four small marble heads broken from 
figures are also welcome accessions. One 
of a youth with a hand on his head (fig. 3; 
height, 2% in. [4.8 cm.]) is very delicately 
worked—doubtless a Greek original of the 
fourth century. It is part of a relief, 
though modeled almost in the round; the 
left side is unfinished and was clearly 

8Collection Lecuyer, pl. Q, 2; cf. also Winter, 
Die Typen der figiirlichen Terrakotten, I1, 421, 7. 
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broken from a background. Perhaps the 
youth formed part of a frieze, in which 
case the hand placed on his head may be 
that of another figure and the subject a 
combat. Otherwise he may be interpreted 
as a mourner from a funeral scene, for the 
gesture appears commonly for the expres- 
sion of sorrow. Another beautiful head is 
that of a female Pan with pointed ears, 
head raised, eyes half closed, in evident 
ecstasy (fig. 4; height, 2$ in. [7 cm.]). It 
is a spirited piece of work of the Hellenistic 
period. The head of a youth (height, 
2;°, in. [5.9 cm.]), modeled in the same 
realistic, late style but in a less sensitive 
manner, is probably a Roman copy. A 
female head reproduces a fine fifth-century 
type, but shows the rather hard execution 
of the Roman period (height, 33 in. [8.9 
cm.]). It too comes from a relief, prob- 
ably from a sarcophagus. 

Two bronze pieces illustrate the beautiful 
work done by the ancients in this material. 
One is the head of a mule with an ivy 
wreath which once ornamented the curved 
rest of a Roman couch (height, 24', in. 
[5.2 cm.]); the irises of the eyes were 
inlaid, probably in silver, but are now 
missing. The other is an Etruscan mirror 
of the fifth to fourth century B. Cc. orna- 
mented with an engraved design on its 
back (fig. 6; diameter, 6g in. [17.5 cm.]). 
The subject is, as usual, taken from Greek 
mythology and represents the slaying of 
Memnon by Achilles. Achilles has sent 
his fatal lance right into the chest of 
Memnon, who is collapsing under the blow. 
His mother, Eos, the winged goddess of 
dawn, has seized his falling body to bear 
it away from the fray. The Etruscan 
names Achle and Memnun are incised 
above the figures; a charming vine wreath 
surrounds the picture. The work is careful 
and spirited, all engraved lines including 
the many details of the wings and cuirasses 
being drawn with astonishing evenness 
and fluency. The artist, if he was not him- 
self a Greek working for Etruscan patrons, 
had caught to an unusual degree the spirit 
of his Greek models. 

Two Roman bronze stamps with rings 
at the back are inscribed “Veneris obse- 
quentis”” and “‘Alexandras”’ respectively, 
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the letters in high relief. Such stamps 
were used for marking bricks, wine-jars, 
loaves of bread, etc., as we know from 
actual objects so impressed, found at 
Pompeii and elsewhere. Ordinarily the 
name of a private individual is given (in 
the genitive as the possessor) either in 
Roman letters, or in Greek letters of late 
form as in our stamp with Alexandras 

which is said to have come from Asia 
Minor. The other stamp must have been 
the property of the priests of a Venus 





BRONZE MIRROR 
ETRUSCAN 


FIG. O. 


obsequens—“ propitious Venus.” In Roman 
times when the worship of Venus under 
many different aspects was widely spread, a 
cult of a propitious Venus would be a nat- 
ural development, and her popularity—if 
she was at all obsequens—would bring her in 
enough wealth to necessitate seals for the 
safeguarding of the temple possessions. 

A marble vase from Athens is a rare 
piece (fig. 5; height, 11), in. [27 cm.]). 
It is in two parts, the body being shaped 
like that of a pyxis, the neck and mouth 
like those of an oinochoé. Athenian women 
had such stone vases among their toilet 
paraphernalia, for they appear on red- 
figured vases of the fifth century® and a 

°Cf. e. g. Furtwangler und Reichhold, Griech- 
ische Vasenmalerei, I, pl. 57. 
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number of actual examples of that period 
have been found.’® Ours cannot be of that 
early date, however, for the shape occurs in 
pottery not earlier than in the fourth to 
third century B. c. The proportions are 
exceptionally good for this late time, the 
having quite the sweep of the 
A little steatite bowl from 


curves 
earlier days. 


Crete comes as a gift from Joseph Brum- 
mer. It is of the Late Minoan period 
(second millennium ps. c.), lovely in form 


and nicely finished. 





HEAD 


FIG. 7. IVORY 
OF AUGUSTUS 


A head of Augustus in ivory is of 
dim‘nutive size (fig. 7; height, 1,°%, in. 
[4 cm.]), worked with great delicacy. The 
characteristic features of the emperor are 
well brought out—the broad forehead, 
square face, dreamy eyes, and thin lips; 
even the locks of the hair are arranged in 
the inevitable manner. The resemblance 
is particularly great to the famous statue 
from Primaporta which was erected about 
17 B. c. when Augustus was forty-six years 
old. It is to this same period that our 
little head must belong. It is said to have 
been found in Rome, but not recently, as 
it has been known for some time." 

GisELA M. A. RICHTER. 


Several are in the National Museum in 
Athens and one or two in the British Museum, 
all unpublished. 

11]t is published in Graeven, Antike Schnitzer- 
eien in Elfenbein und Knochen (1903), pl. 67, 
p. 111, and in L. Pollak and A. Mufioz, Piéces 
de choix de la Collection du Comte Grégoire 
Stroganoff 4 Rome, 1912, p. 75, pl. XLVI, 1 
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ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY: A 
SUMMARY 


PHT 


Many lectures have been given at the 
Museum in critical description or analysis 
of single works of art, of individual art- 
ists or schools or movements, of special 
branches of artistic creation; but now for 
the first time the Museum has offered to its 
public, through a course of six lectures on 
aesthetics by De Witt H. Parker, Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of Michigan, 
an opportunity to consider some of the 
philosophical and psychological principles 
underlying beauty in art. 

rhe definition of art initially adopted 
and recurrently used by Professor Parker 
as reagent was that art is the expression of 
the imagination in terms of the senses, the 
imagination itself being the result of the 
wish. This dream embodied in the senses 
must have both for its creator and for its 
spectator the illusion of reality, and it must 
have, in addition, certain qualities of 
design or form. These qualities of design 
common to all art Professor Parker ex- 
panded in the second lecture: organic unity, 
theme, thematic variation, balance, evo- 
lution (i.e., development to a_ climactic 
point), and dominance, with some attempt 
en passant to trace our pleasure in them to 
psychological sources. 

In the third lecture he went on to discuss 
the relation between form and _ represen- 
tation in painting. Since color and line 
have an emotional value quite apart from 
their representative significance, and since, 
none the less, art must create the illusion 
of reality, the problem of “truth” here 
arises. This conflict between the repre- 
sentative and the purely sensuous, between 
the interest in creating color and line 
music and the interest in creating a con- 
vincing dream, always inherent in art, has 


become especially sharp over modern 
movements, which tend to sacrifice the 
conviction of reality. Professor Parker 


answers the question by saying that there 
is no such thing as an absolute standard of 
truth in painting, a painting being “true” 
if it creates something for the imagination. 
lo give us the “‘reality-feeling,”” however, 
the painter must be able to render the 
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plastic qualities of objects, such as space, 
light, texture, ‘‘three-dimensionality,”’ mo- 
tion, and weight (or the absence of weight). 
The avoidance of the conflict between the 
representative and the formal elements in 
art is partly a matter of the artist’s tact 
and partly a matter of public education, 
the familiar being always less controversial 
than the strange. 

Recurring once more to the definition of 
art as the expression of the wish, the 
additional problem arises of those works 
of art which seem to present the world not 
as we desire it, but as we desire it not to be. 
With this problem of beauty and pain the 
fourth lecture concerned itself, pointing out 
first certain mitigations of the painful in a 
work of art: the fact that it remains after 
all imaginary, not real; and the fact that 
the charm of the medium helps us to over- 
come the pain of the idea. Furthermore 
evil in art expresses the repressed evil in 
all of us, the overlaid but always existent 
primitive in man’s nature; stimulates our 
idealism by presenting the opposite of our 
desire, so that we react vigorously; feeds 
our curiosity for knowledge and our craving 
for experience; and amuses sometimes by 
the presence of the comic. Even beyond 
all this, however, the real value of evil in 
art is that it meets our need to understand 
and to adjust ourselves to life, not blindly 
and ignorantly, but with full knowledge; 
and that, finally, it expresses the artist’s 
mystical conviction of the oneness and 
goodness of all things, the belief that art 
is communion with the Absolute 


The subject of the fifth lecture was the 
paradox of the industrial arts, which seem 
to contradict the theory that beauty is 
disinterested and the expression of the 
imagination. To be beautiful, however, a 
utilitarian object must not only fulfil its 
functional purpose but must have in 
addition ‘‘pure beauty,” appreciated 
through the imagination. This beauty in 
architecture has four aspects: pictorial 
beauty, 1.e., color and line, the latter by far 
the more important; aesthetic mechanics, 
i.e., the interplay of the downward forces, 
represented by horizontal lines, and the up- 
ward forces, represented by vertical lines; 
the beauty of space volume (appreciable 
from the interior only); and harmony and 
compositional form. 

The final lecture advanced certain ex- 
planations of the function of art: that it 
provides us with an expression and satis- 
faction in the imagination of our necessar- 
ily excessive desires; that it extends our 
experience to the past and to otherwise alien 
peoples; that it transforms the background 
of action by providing a more enlightened 
scale of values;that it aids religion by bring- 
ing it closer to us; and that it gives us, in 
the midst of the confused incompleteness 
of life, perfect moments. 

[hese principles, here noted abstractly 
and in skeleton only, were applied during 
the lectures, by means of slides, to definit 
examples of sculpture, architecture, and 
painting. They will be published in book 
form during the course of the vear. 

Lois LEIGHTON COMINGS 


ACCESSIONS 


A Bequest. Through the bequest of 
the late Emil Wolff the Museum has re- 
ceived the sum of $1,405.50. 


INTEREST IN Historic Laces. Of the 
visitors who passed through Gallery H 19 
between December 7 and February 28, 
over 15,000 stopped to study the exhibition 
of laces associated with royalty. 

CHANGES IN THE CLASSICAL COLLEC- 
TIONS. The Roman antiquities, some of 
the Greek pieces, and the collection of clas- 
sical jewelry have been removed from ex- 
hibition pending the opening of Wing k. 


Moroccan EMBROIDERIES. 
embroideries in the 


A LOAN O} 
The Mediterranean 
Museum’s permanent collection exhibited 
in Gallery H 15 have recently been supple- 
mented by a group of important Moroccan 
fabrics lent by Mrs. W. Bavard Cutting 


REPORT OF THE EGYPTIAN Ex- 
The report of the Egyptian 
Expedition for 1924-25 is published as 
Part II of this Buttetin. Mr. Lythgoe, 
the Curator of the Department, outlines 
the general circumstances and direction 
of the past season’s activities, Mr. Winlock 
discusses the work at Thebes, Mr. Lansing 
that at Lisht, and Mr. Davies recounts 
the graphic work of the expedition. 


THE 
PEDITION. 


THE CONCERTS IN Marcu. As we re- 
mind our readers of the series of free con- 
certs being given at the Museum on Satur- 
day evenings, March 6, 13, 20, and 27, 
by David Mannes and a symphony orches- 
tra, it is a pleasure at the same time to be 
able to announce certain of the numbers to 
be included in them. Two movements 
from Brahms’s First Symphony were played 
at the first concert and Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony at the second; two movements 
from Schumann’s Spring Symphony will be 
played at the third and Tschaikowsky’s 
Fifth Symphony and excerpts from Parsifal 


S50 


AND NOTES 


at the fourth All the programs include 
excerpts from Wagner, and a number for 
strings. The concerts begin at 8 o’clock. 

At 5:15 on each Saturday afternoon, as 
hitherto, a talk on some special feature 
of the program of the evening is given 
in the Lecture Hall by Thomas Whitney 
Surette. 


MemBERSHIP. At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, held February 15, 1926, 
the following persons, having qualified, 
were elected in their respective classes: 

Fettows IN Perpetuity, Michael 
Friedsam, Richard M. Jesup, in succession 
to Charles M. Jesup. 

FELLOwsS FoR Lire, William T. Dewart, 
James Ward Packard, Paul M. Warburg. 

SUSTAINING Members, Mrs. Edward 
L. Avers, Robert E. Boyd, Mrs. S. Edwin 
Buchanan, Percy M. Chandler, Mrs. 
George S. Cox, John O. Crane, Mrs. E. P. 
Davies, Douglas C. Despard, Mrs. A. H. 
Diebold, Mrs. Alfred P. Dix, Mrs. John 
R. Dixon, Miss Ethel DuBois, Mrs. F. W. 
Ecker, Fred. A. Ford, Mrs. J. S. Freling- 
huysen, Mrs. Percy Scoville Gardner, 
Mrs. Arthur Goadby, Miss Aline Halstead, 
Mrs. Henry U. Harris, Mrs. Loring R. 
Hoover, Mrs. Joseph Kahrs, Mrs. Lewis 
C. Ledyard, Jr., Mrs. Julius Liebman, 
Mrs. George B. Mac Nichol, Mrs. Michael 
Michailovsky, Mrs. Pauline F. Oppenheim, 
Mrs. John L. Roberts, Mrs. Kenneth H. 
Rockey, Miss Florence Waterbury. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to the 
number of 196. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE IRUSTEES. 
At the regular meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, held February 15, the following 
trustees of the outgoing class of 19206, 
Francis C. Jones, George Blumenthal, and 
Howard Mansfield, were reélected as the 
class of 1933. 

The following officers and committees 
were elected for the year ending February 


28, 1927. 
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OFFICERS 


Rospert W. pt 
ELinu Root 
HENRY WALTERS 
HowarpD MANSFIELD 
Henry W. KeEN1 


President. FOREST 

First Vice-President 

Second Vice-President 

Treasurer 

Secretary 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Rosert W. DE Forest 

Etinu Roor 

Henry WALTERS 

HowarD MANSFIELD 


Ex-offic 10 


Epwarp D. ADAMS EDWARD S. HARKNESS 
GeorGceE F. BAKER J. P. MorGan 

GeorGE BLUMENTHAL Wm. CHURCH OSBORN 
DaNiEL C. FRENCH FRANCIS C. JONES 
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has been often depicted, especially in well- 
known Japanese paintings. The dying 
Buddha is seen in the middle stretched out 
on a square sarcophagus-like pedestal; 
overhead the foliage of the trees is wither- 
ing; round him are the pupils and disciples 
in the greatest sorrow and all kinds of ani- 
mals and birds in paroxysms of grief. The 
Museum has acquired a group of Chinese 
pottery figures representing this scene. 
They are of the kind of glazed colored pot- 
tery used for the architectural decoration 
of temples and palaces, very like the figures 
which stand on the carved eavesof the roofs; 
they come from a ruined Ming temple. 





4 GROUP OF CHINE 
REPRESENTING 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
GEORGE BLUMENTHAL, Chairman 
GeoRGE F. BAKER Epwarpb D. AbDAMS 


Henry WALTERS J. P. MorGan 
THE TREASURER (Ex-officio) 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Lewis Cass Lepyarp, Chairman 
\kTHUR CurTISS JAMES Georc_E D. Prati 


THE PARINIRVANA IN CHINESE POTTERY. 
When Gautama or Sakya-muni the Buddha 
in 483 B.c., after a long life spent in teach- 
ing his doctrines, wandering round with 
his pupils, felt his end approaching, he 
went to the Sala grove, said farewell to his 
followers, and after giving a last sermon, 
expired. This scene, called the Parinir- 
vana, which means “entering Nirvana,” 


SI 


THE 


POTTERY 


FIGURES 
PARINIRVANA 


The central figure, the dying Buddha 
stretched out on the pedestal, has three 
weeping disciples behind him while five 
figures are grouped around, four standing 
and one kneeling. The group bears the 
date, 6th year of the reign of the Emperor 
Hung Chih (A. p. 1504), and, further, the 
inscription that it was made by Hui Tai, 
a priest of the Zen sect on Mount Pan Ting. 
It is now exhibited in the Room of Recent 
Accessions. 

The small figures are particularly well 
modeled, the faces, full of expression, show 
great grief, and the glazes are of exception- 
ally good quality. Apart from the interest 
of the scene represented it is a very remark- 
able example of this kind of pottery because 
it is dated and therefore serves as a guide 
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in the difficult task of fixing the period in 

which Chinese roof tile figures and similar 

architectural pieces were made. Some are 

of the Ming period, others of a later date. 
a Ai Ba 

FURNITURE BY RUHLMANN. As Ruhl- 
mann is unquestionably one of the most 
gifted of the French exponents of the mod- 
ern style and a leader in the field of interior 
decoration and furniture design, it is for- 
tunate that the three pieces of furniture by 
him referred to in the February BULLETIN 
arrived in time to be shown in Gallery J 8 
with other recent purchases when the Mu- 
seum’s permanent collection of modern 
decorative arts was moved last month to 
its new location in this gallery adjoining 
the hall for temporary exhibitions. A cab- 
inet in macassar ebony, ornamented on the 
front with a large vase and flower design 
inlaid in amaranth wood and two tones of 
ivory, is perhaps the most striking of the 
lhe absence of carving is 
characteristic of modern furniture design. 
Chis cabinet is a replica of one bought by 
the French Government at the recent Inter- 
national Exposition of Decorative and 
Industrial Art at Paris. 

Even more typical of Ruhlmann’s work 
is a small rectangular cabinet with drawers 
and compartments, supported on four slen- 
der legs. This piece is also in macassar 
ebony inlaid the 
doors and drawer fronts, and patterning the 
the beautifully grained wood. 


new accessions. 


with ivory, outlining 
surface of 
Another example of this piece is in the 
Lyons Museum. Also by Ruhlmann is a 
side-chair in macassar ebony with silver 
feet and upholstered in silver gray damask. 
J. B. 
PHE SALE OF CyprRIOTE DUPLICATES. 
(he duplicate objects in the Cesnola Col- 
lection from Cyprus which were released 
for sale last year have been sold to the 
number of 1,065. They have found pur- 
chasers in various professions and from 
various localities. Collectors, decorators, 
lawyers, sculptors, journalists, and doctors 
have been attracted by the antiquity, the 
color, or the modeling of the various pieces. 
Electric lamp manufacturers have bought 
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Greek and Roman lamps found in Cyprus 
to exhibit with modern light appliances by 
way of comparison. Teachers and mu- 
seums have purchased objects showing 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Phoenician in- 
fluence to illustrate the commerce and 
mixture of civilizations among the ancient 
Mediterranean peoples. Now and _ then 
some one will buy an old piece of pottery or 
a bronze dagger blade just because it is four 
or five thousand years old. Another will 
become the owner of a piece of iridescent 
glass so that he may be able to point toa 
similar piece in the Museum galleries and 
say to his friends with pardonable pride, 
“Oh, yes, | have one like that at home.” 
Four large museums and as many colleges 
and universities have added groups of these 
antiquities to their collections. We have 
shipped them to a dozen different states, 
north to Canada, and even west to Hono- 
lulu. A few pieces have gone back east 

not home to Cyprus—but as far as England, 
France, and Germany. bs Sau 


REPRODUCTIONS RECENTLY PLACED ON 
SALE. A reproduction of Michelangelo's 
drawing for the Libyan Sibyl has recently 
been put on sale. The drawing is a red 
chalk study made for the splendid figure 
in the Sistine Chapel. The model, how- 
ever, Was not a woman but a young man 
with a vigorous, muscular body and a 
head of singular beauty—a _ head _ that 
epitomizes all the loveliness and mystery 
of the Renaissance. The modeling of the 
face, back, and part of the arms is finely 
shown; the rest is merely suggested or left 
undrawn. Elsewhere on the sheet of pa- 
per the artist has experimented with de- 
tails, trying the foot in various positions 
and sketching the model’s profile. The 
drawing has that intimate quality peculiar 
to sketches and usually lacking in a com- 
pleted painting. 

The reproduction, costing $1.00, may be 
bought at the Information Desk. 

The Museum is also issuing separately 
four of the most beautiful plates from the 
Tytus Memorial Series on rock-cut Theban 
tombs. The pictures are named as follows: 
The Hosts Served with Drink at a Banquet, 
The Farewell to the Dead, Funeral Convoy 
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on the Nile, and The Dead Enjoying Rest 
and Refreshment in their Garden. The 
color is soft in tone and extraordinaril\ 
beautiful, and the paintings have that 
dignity for which Egyptian art is noted. 
Each picture, covered by a tissue on which 
is printed a complete explanation of the 
original painting, is on sale for $5.00. 


A SMALL COLLECTION OF MODERN 
JAPANESE FANS. One of the most charm- 
ing arts of Japan and one which has per- 
fectly weathered the modern movement is 
the art of the fan. The fan 1s just as much 
in use today as it was a hundred years ago. 
No man or woman is fully dressed unless a 
fan sticks in the sash; European dresses of 
course have no girdles. 

If some small object is to be ceremoni- 
ously handed, it is offered on a half-opened 
fan. You still see in the streets of Kvoto 
the man who has covered his face with a 
cane helmet and goes round playing his 
melancholy flute, tender his fan to receive 
the small coin you offer, which means, | 
am poor but a man of breeding. 

Fortunately the best artists 
making designs for fans, therefore the fan 
shops are the most delightful places to 
while away a.wet afternoon. There for a 
trifle vou find exquisite little pieces, daintil) 
mounted on the neatest bamboo sticks and 
in such a variety that like Paris hats vou 
rarely see two alike. 

The modern art movement has spoilt 
nothing, the new fan is very different from 
the old one, but lighter and more charming. 
The carefully composed landscape has made 
room for sketchy light compositions often 
representing nothing in particular, just a 
delightful trifle of color and line. Real 
fans, charming vanities. 

It has seemed of interest to show in the 
Room of Recent Accessions a small collec- 
tion of these butterflies, intended for the 
use of a summer’s day just as in olden times 
when the ladies used to throw them down 


kee p on 


Irom the bridge in Kyoto to gladden the 
eyes that saw them float down the river. 
hey do not pretend to rank as great works 
of art and they will soon fade, but they 
may refresh the eye of many a tired Mu- 
seum visitor and perhaps some art student 
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or designer may enjoy the subtle harmonies 
of color, the motive suggested by a whim, 
even if with a sigh he thinks that perhaps 
perfect taste is more difficult to acquire 
than the old discarded good drawing. 

» .S : 


\ Girt oF Laces. In the group of laces 
presented to the Museum by Mrs. Edmund 
|. Baylies several pieces reflect the Victor- 
ian atmosphere of the days when graceful 
ladies were gowned in voluminous silks 
adorned with Honiton such 
worn by England’s beloved Queen. 

\mong the eight pieces of this collection 

aside from the beautiful strip of eigh- 
teenth-century French needlepoint with its 
wealth of delicate stitchery that recalls the 
lace in Van Loo’s lovely portrait of Marie 
Leczinska as a young queen—none Is more 
charming than the little fichu with its 
daintily worked Honiton rose sprays ap- 


lace as was 


plied on delicate hand-made net. This 
mesh—the vrai réseau or droschel of the 
Brussels lace-makers that became a marked 
characteristic of Napoleonic laces—when 


made in England was exceptionally high- 
priced, as it required the finest Antwerp 
thread which in 1790 cost seventy pounds 
sterling per pound. Garnitures of the type 
shown in this piece were worn in loose folds 
about the the 
long-sleeved bodices found in prints and 
portraits just prior to the French Revolu- 
tion, between the vears 1788 and 1703. 

Of slightly later date is the lace pelerine 
with its design of floral sprays applied on 
machine net, a form of lace garniture that 


necks ol slender-waisted, 


came into general use between 1820 and 
1830. These small capes or pelerines ap- 
peared in French fashions toward the end 
of the seventeenth century; they were worn 
again at different times during the eigh- 
teenth century, especially with the chang- 
ing modes of the Louis XVI and Consulate 
In the nineteenth century they 
again came into favor and remained pop- 
ular through the Second Empire. A lace- 
trimmed pelerine of the same shape as the 


periods. 


one presented by Mrs. Baylies is shown in 
a fashion plate from Les Modes parisiennes 


Mode, XVIII 


1Cf. Fischel and von Boehn, Die 


Jahr., p. 240; XIX Jahr., p. 24 
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of 1857; in this plate the pelerine is worn 
over a bodice with sloping shoulders and 
full sleeves with a knot of ribbon at the 
waist-line where the tabs meet and cross 
before falling over the outstanding two- 
tier skirt of rustling silk.? 

Every well-bred woman of the past gen- 
eration had her laces—treasured quite as 


*Cf. idem, XIX Jahr., 1790-1817, p. 72; 1818- 


PTROPOLITAN 
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highly as jewels—a refinement associated 
with the costly Cashmere shawl. With the 
increasingly beautiful machine laces that 
are being produced by the French, it is to 
be hoped that lace will once more come into 
its own; that the hand-made fabric will be 
treasured by those fortunate enough to 
it and that the commercialized 
product will in time attain some of the 
beauty of the old. 


possess 





1847, p. 56; 1843-1878, p. 72; also Earle, 
Centuries of Costume, vol. I, 


LIST OF 


CLASS 


ANTIQUITIES—EGYPTIAN  ( 
| hird Egyptian Room 


Third Egyptian Room) | 


a 


lwo 
pp. 267 ff 


* ACCESSIONS AND 


FEBRUARY, 1926 
OBJECI 


bjects (330) from Thebes, consisting of 
coffins of princesses of the XXI dyn., 
their Osiris sheets, papyri, ushabti-boxes, 
and other objects; coffins of the XXII 
dyn.; foundation deposits of Queen Hat- 
shepsut, XVIII dyn.; objects from the 
Tomb of Queen Neferu, XI dyn.; ete. 


)bjects (2) from Lisht, consisting of frag- 
ments of large lion figures, limestone, 


ie. 


bjects (11) from Khargeh Oasis, consist- 
ing of fragments of stone dishes, statu- 


etc., XXVI-XXX dyn 


ettes 


imestone stela, VI-XII dyn.; alabaster 
figure holding cosmetic jar, alabaster 
ushabti, alabaster vase, and blue faience 
doll, XII dyn.; bronze axe-head, from 
Chebes, and inlaid gold pendants (7), 
XVIII dyn.; green basalt statuette of a 
priest, X XVI dyn.; green basalt bust of a 
statue of an official, from Memphis, X X X 
dyn.; bronze figure of a falcon, Late Dy- 
nastic; pair of bronze bells, from Den- 
dereh, Graeco-Roman period; bronze 
instrument, pair of gold earrings, and a 
gold and stone earring, Roman period; 
fragment of steatite stela, from Erment, 
Byzantine period; indeterminate object, 
steatite; limestone statuette, purchased 
to illustrate modern forgeries. ia 
ase, pink limestone, with rolled handles, 
predynastic; head from a statuette, 
black granite, XII dyn ; ushabti figure 


of Zekhonsefonekh, blue faience, X XI 
SN oe ween ea as é , 


*Not yet placed on exhibition. 
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P. 
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SOURCI 


Excavations of Museum's 
Egyptian Expedition dur- 
ing various earlier years 


Excavations of Museum's 
Egyptian Expedition dur- 
ing various earlier years 


Excavations of Museum's 
Egyptian Expedition dur- 
ing various earlier years 


Purchase. 


Sequest of Richard B. 
Deager. 


Floor I, Room 8). 


orc mpeneen es tes 
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*Objects (132) from Faras and Napata in 
cluding faience scarabs, amulets, strings 
of beads, etc., XXV-XXVI dyn.; pot- 
tery and glass vases, bronze bowls, 
bracelets, and other bronze objects 
Meroitic period peaakie etal 

CriassicAL *Bronze hydria, Greek, abt. 450 B. C.; 
black-figured aryballos, Greek, VI cen- 
tury B. ¢ a Rares oe 

TObjects (608) of Minoan and classical 
date, including engraved gems, stone 


ANTIQUITIES 


vases, pottery, terracottas, bronzes, 
stone sculptures, etc., and plaster im- 
pressions. 


*Object in greenish white stone found at 
excavations in Japan, prehistoric 


ANTIQUITIES] APANESI 


*Swords (2) and daggers (8), Balkan, Turk- 
ish, Indian, Persian, and Circassian, 


XVIl-early XIX cent 


ARMS AND ARMOR 


Wing H Berdiche, Slavonic, XVII cent.; powder 


canister, German, early XVIII cent 


Room 0 


tS 


CERAMICS. . .. Vase and covered jar, Han period (206 | 
(Wing H, Room 12 C.-220 A. D.); *head of a boy, Six dyns. 
(365-618 a. p.); tomb figure of a soldier 
carrying a shield, |’ang dyn. (618-906 
4. D.); covered bowl, tea-bowls (2), cov- 
ered pot, vase, and dish, Sung dyn. (960 
1280 A. D.); Tpottery figures (6) repre- 
senting the Death of Buddha (Parinir- 
vana), Ming dyn. (1368-1643 A. D.) 
Chinese; pot, by Eisen, abt. 1650 
cake dish, by Gempin, XVII cent., 
Japanese; covered incense box, wine pot, 
cup and saucer, Corean, Korai period 
918-1392 A. D.); vases (6), tin-glazed 
pottery, Dutch (Delft), XVIII cent 


Wing H, Room 12 


Floor II, Room 7) 


i loor I] Room 1) 


(American Wing) 


Embroidered cap, English, late X VI-early 
XVII cent.; collection of costumes and 
accessories, consisting of one hundred 
and fifty-three pieces, Italian (Venetian), 
XVIII-XIX cent.: shawl, cashmere, In- 
dian, XIX cent. ioe etes a ees 

‘Embroidered waistcoat, French, early 
AVA CONE... 6000s 


CosTUMES SA ae 
(Wing H, Room 22A 


ileghorn bonnet, American, XIX cent 
tDress, chintz, American, abt. 1774. 


*Drawing, silver-point, Head of a Girl, by 
Ercole Cartotto, American, dated 1925. 


Dr AWINGS 


FANS.. jFan, XIX cent.; fans (23), modern 
RINE Sis) cess me ccve nen 

IVORIES. +Comb, Indian, XVII-XVIII cent 

LACES tCuffs (2), bobbin lace, English (Honiton), 


late XVIII cent 


*Not yet placed on exhibition. 
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Bequest of 


Gift of Mrs 
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SOURCI 


Gift of the Oxford |} xpedi- 
tion to Nubia, 


Purchase. 


Bequest ol Richard B. 


Seager. 


Purchase 


Bequest of Richard B 


eager. 


Gift of Augustus Van Horne 


Ellis 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Mrs. DeWitt Clinton 


Cohen 

Gift of Mrs. Henry Wilmer- 
ding Payne 

Gift of Miss Helen Macart- 
ney 


Gilt of George D. Pratt 


Purchase 


Richard B 
Seager 

Cuyler Rey- 
nolds 


TRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 8 
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CLASS OBJECI SOURCI 
|LACQUERS, .. \V riting-brush, Chinese, Ming dyn. (1368 
Wing Ek, Room 8 1043 A. v.); covered box inlaid with 
Wing H, Room 14 mother-of-pearl, Ashikaga period (abt 
1500 ] ipanese Purchas 
METALWORK Mirror, iron or bronze, Chinese, probably 
Wing F, Room 9 Han period (200 B. C.-220 A. D.); 
Wing H, Room 14 Yronze mirror, Corean, Korai period 
g18-1392 A bronze mirrors (2 
I Vara period (SdQ-1155 A ) 
bronze mirrors (2), Kamakura period 
1186-1335 A bronze mirrors (4 
\shikaga period 1394-1509 
Wing H, Room 1 bronze temple hanger (so-called hanging 
Wing H, Room 14 abt. 1400; bronze-gilt templ 
nging (Keman), abt. 1665; temple 
hangers (g) (Keman); temple hangers 
2) made by Nuro in Nara, modern 
Wing J], Room 8 Japanese; tea-set consisting of teapot 
hot-water urn, tea-caddy and tray, 
silver and lapis lazuli, by Jean Puiforcat, 
French, modern Purchase 
LINI 5, 1 rSnull-boxes (4), English, XVIII cent Bequest of Richard B 
seauge,?r 
VIscELLANEO ku mask used in Kiogen, made in 
Wing H, Study Roon 1540; Kiogen mask abt. 1700; f tea cere 
mony set (37 pleces various periods 
Ving H, Study Roon No-mask of an old m XIX cent 
lapanese Purcl 
"AIN TIN rtr he artist Dy Gilbert S 
\merican Wing \merican, 1755-1828 Purchas 
ng H, Room 14 lwo-fold screen, in style of Tanyu, abt 
16000 ‘ Ais Purchase 
Pieta, by the Master of the “‘ Virgo inter 
Virgines,’’ Dutch, active 1470-1490 Purchas 
CEPRODUCTIONS EGY Plaster casts 43) ol details of wall reliet 
rIAN and single hieroglyphic signs from walls 
of mastabas at Sakkara Gift of the Oxford Univer- 


Painted plaster reproduction of portrait 
head of Queen Nefertiti, Berlin 


Third Egyptian Room 


*Head of Aristogeiton, original in the Vati- 
can Magazzini; statue of Kleobis (?) by 
Polymedes, original in the Delphi Mu- 
seum; male torso, original in the British 
Museum, statue of Athena after Myron 
Roman copy of a Greek V cent. work 
in the Stadelsches Museum, Frankfort; 

\pollo and a Lapith from thi 


REPRODUCTIONS—CI 


SICAL... 


AS- 


heads of 


Olympia pediment. Greek, about 460 
c., in the Olympia Museum: Cretan 
vases (9), Nationa! Museum; Athens, 
and Candia Museum 
SCULPTURE Head of a Youthful Bodhisattva, clay, 


Six dyns. (265-618 a. p.); head of a 
Bodhisattva, T’ang period (618-900 A 

b.),——-Chinese; carved wood figures (2 
Wing H, Room 13 of Jizo, Japanese, Kamakura _ period 
Wing E, Room 11 1186-1335 A. D.); stone head of the 
\valokitesvara, Cambod- 


Wing H, Study Room 


Bodhisattva 


ian, XI cent. 
*Not yet placed on exhibition. TRecent 


QO2 


sity Expedition to Nubia 


Purchas« 


Purchase 


Purchase 


\c cessions Room (| loor l, Room 5). 


Ver- 
bia 


——— 


—— 


REO RRRTESE RECS 


en 
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CLASS 


TEXTILES... . Pe 
Wing H, Room 19 


Wing H, Study Room 


Wing H, Room 14 


Wing H, Room 15) 
WooDWORK AND FURNI- 


W ing J Room Pa) 


CERAMICS 


CrystaLs, JADES, ET 
Wing E, Room 9 


METALWORK 
Floor Il, Room 23 


| ioor Il, Room 22 


MINIATURES AND MANU- 
SCRIPTS 


American Wing 


PAINTINGS. ........ 
Floor Il, Room 12) 


WoopwoRK AND FurRNI- 
TURE. 


American Wing 


*Not yet placed on exhibition. 
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tBronze statuette of Ganesha, Indian 
XVIII cent ; silver figure, Centra 


American. .. Richard 


Bequ st o! 
sé ager 

jMarble group, Madonna and Child, by 
Frank Lynn Jenkins, American, contem- 


porary:..... Gift of Mortimer L. Schiff 


Pieces (86) of embroideries and brocades, 
Eastern European and North African, 


XVII-XVIII cent 


Bequest ol Richard B 


oeager. 


Nabeshima, XVIII cent.; em- 


Carpets 3 
broidered hangings (2) mounted with 
gilt-metal ornaments, abt. 1815; temp 
hangings (4) in blue silk and brocad 
with gilt-metal ornaments, XIX cent 
Japanese; *batik sarongs (2), Javan 
ese, AVIII cent.; printed and painted 
hanging, Indian, XVIII cent.; pieces (2 
of painted cotton, Indian, XIX (?) cent. Purchas 


tSide-table, painted and gilded, English, 
XVIII cent.; cabinets (2), macassar 


ebony inlaid with ivory; chair, with 
silvered bronze feet and upholstered, 
French, modern -urchas 


Pitcher, with portraits of Washington and 


Captain Jones, English (Liverpool 


early XIX cent 
Jade knife, Chinese, Han period (206 B.. 


220 A. D 


Lent by Grenville L Win- 


throp 
Silver chalice, hallmarked, English (Lon- 
don), 1570 Lent by the Washington 
Cathedr 
Pieces (6) of silver: bowl, maker, Pau 
Revere, 1735-1818; tankards (2), both by 
Benjamin Wynkoop, 1675-1740; pepper 
box, maker, Edward Winslow, 10669 
1735; pepper box, maker, George Han- 
ners, abt. 1696-1740; stew-spoon, maker 
John Edwards, 1670-1746,—American. Lent by Francis P. Garvan 
Miniature: Portrait of George Washington 
by C. W. Peale, American, 1785 Lent by Miss Josephine B. 


\ Street in Venice, by John Singer Sargent 


American, 1856-1925 “ . Len Stanford 


, and sett 


early XIX 


*Commodes (2), side-chairs (2 
Italian, middle of XVIII 
cent Lent by Mrs. Nathaniel B 
Potter. 

Pit back, 


Mahogany side-chairs (2), ea 


\merican, 1815 Lent by Mrs. Henry Wil- 


merding Payne. 


tRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room & 





CALENDAR OF LECTURES 


FREE LECTURES 


MARCH 20-28, 1920 
March HOUR 
20 Three Great Americans—Eakins, Ryder, and Prendergast 
Walter Pach..... iiwain . , 4:00 
20 Talk on the Concert Program 


Thomas Whitney Surette. bs 5215 
21 Peasant and Decorative Art in ( ~zechoslov akia 

Boris V. Morkovin . 4:00 
27 Giotto 

Richard Offner 4:00 
27. Talk on the Concert Program 

Thomas Whitney Surette Sis 
28 The Branch Museum 

Edith R. Abbot 4:00 


Gallery Talks, by Elise P. Carey, through March, Saturdays, at 2 p.M.; Sundays, at 3 P.M 

Story-Hours for Boys and Girls, by Anna Curtis Chandler, Sundays, at 2 and 3 p.M.; for Children 
of Members, Saturdays, at 10:30 A.M. through March 27 

Entertainments for Pupils in Elementary Grades, Saturdays, March 20 and 27, at 2 P.M 


LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 


MARCH I6—APRIL 15, 1920 


In this calendar, M indicates that the course is given by the Museum, N that it is given by New 
York University, and | that it is given by Teachers College 


March HOUR March HOUR 
10 Color (1 20 —, Hour for Young Girls (M 
(srace Tomei... ...... ean 9:00 -atherine M. Ames....... 10:00 
16 Tapestries (N 20 Great Personalities in Italian Paint- 
a SS SS | a 11:00 ing (N 
16 Story-Telling (M Richard Offner.. . 10:00 
Anna Curtis Chandler . 4:00 20 Outline of the History of Painting 
16 Introduction to the Buddhist Art of M 
Japan (N Edith R. Abbot. . 11:00 
Noritaké I suda 5:00 22 Art Structure (1 
19 oe — History of Art (N - Ce Le: | 9:00 
wie ; 
is an cotta (T) “© 22 ~Greek Sculpture (M 
ig Sictnscony ar ad Gisela M. A. Richter. .... 00 
Grace Cornell. . ‘ ; 9:00 -~ C nag a oe 
17 Venetian Painting (N at a est a or righ Scnool 
Richard Offner..... ere 11:20 ; ste om wg i ; 
i> Metalwork of the Middle Ages and _Ethelwyn bradish...........-. a 
of the Renaissance (N) 23 Color (T) 
Bashford Dean....... ee 2:00 Grace Cornell reese eens tees 9-00 
17. Talk for High School C ‘lasses (M 23 Story-Teiling (M) 
Ethelwyn Bradish me 3 730 Anna Curtis Chandler. . is 4:00 
18 Color ( | ) 23 Introduction to the Buddhist Art of 
Grace Cornell... eae eae 9:00 Japan (N) 
18 General Outline of the History of Noritaké Tsuda...... 8:00 
Art (N) 23 Introduction to the History of Art ( 
John Shapley. .. 11:00 Herbert R. Cross..... 8:00 
18 Turkish Art and Architecture (N 23 Textile Fabrics, Historic and Mod- 
R. M. Riefstahl. hee 11:00 ern (N) 
19 Historic Styles of Decoration (N) R. M. Riefstahl..... 5 8:00 
Roger Gilman . ...  11:00&8:00 24 Art Structure (T) 
19 Oriental Rugs of the XVIII and Grace Cornell...... re 9:00 
XIX Centuries (N) 24 Venetian Painting (N) 
(Ob | re 8:00 PRACTIAU ONTO sc ae isacscscsss es (EE 


04 


re RM CR A ceo 


| ARM RENE < eRBGRTRUME oF Sra mT Repammm 





tw 
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5:15 
4:00 
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00 
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29 Art Structure (T) 

OS GS | re re 9 
g Greek Sculpture (M) 

Gisela M. A. Richter. ......... 3 
9 Museum Course for High School 

Teachers (M) 

Ethelwyn Bradish............. 4 

» Color (T) 


te 


w 


= 


Oo a er 9: 


30 Tapestries (N) 
oe MAREE Siikosscecave %89 
30 Story-Telling (M) 


Anna Curtis Chandler. a 4: 


Introduction to the Budc ihist Art of 
Japan (N) 
PNONITAMG PSQGRS <sc5ccscev cae’ 
Art Structure (T) 
Grace Cornell. 
Venetian Painting (N) 


~ w w 
\o ‘oe 


Richard Offner .... er eet - 


Metalwork of the Middle e "Ages and 
of the Renaissance (N) 
Bashford Dean. 
31 Talk for High School ( “lasses ( (My) 


w 


iS) 


Ethelwyn Bradish. she Cabot ee e 


\pril 
1 Color (T) 
Grace Cornell. Mo 
3 Great Personalities ii in Iti ilian Paint. 
ing (N) 
Richard Offner......... San 10 
5 Greek Sculpture (M) 
Gisela M. A. Richter. ......... 3 
6 Color (T) 
Grace Cornell. : ‘ 9 
6 Introduction to the Buddhist Art ol 
Japan (N) 


Noritaké Tsuda. 8 8: 


6 Introduction to the History of Art rt(N) 


Herbert R. Cross. ‘dee 5 eres 8: 


March HOUR 
24 Metalwork of the Middle Ages and 
of the Renaissance (N) 
Bashford Dean. ‘ 2:00 
24 Talk for High School Classes (M) 
: Ethelwyn Bradish. ne careers 3:30 
»5 Color (T) 
; Grace Cornell. + . 9:00 
2; General Outline of ‘the History of 
Art (N) 
John Shapley. 11:00 
25 Turkish Art and Architecture (N) 
R. M. Riefstahl. . 11:00 
26 Historic Styles of Decoration (N) 
Roger Gilman . soa . 19000:& S00 
27. Great Person: alities i in It aliz in Paint- 
ing (N) 
Richard Offner. 10:00 
27 Outline of the History of Painting 
(M) 
SO aS 11:00 


[00 


:00 


700 


00 


[00 


OO 


{00 


:00 


100 


30 


700 


700 


[00 


:00 


00 


00 


April HOUR 
6 Textile Fabrics, Historic and Mod- 
ern (N) 
CA OD | 8:00 
7 Art Structure (T) 
eo oS, | re 9:00 
7 Venetian Painting (N) 
FRICO ATG COE cc oc accccssc cscs 1990 
7 Metalwork of the Middle Ages and 
of the Renaissance (N) 
Oe 2:00 
8 Color (T) 
Grace Cornell. eer eer 9:00 
8 General Outline of ‘the History of 
Art (N) 
Richard Offner..... Svan 102e 
8 Turkish Art and Architecture N) 
R. M. Riefstahl..... . 11300 
9 Historic Styles of Decoration N 
Roger Gilman. . 11:00 & 8:00 
g Oriental Rugs of the X\ HI and XIX 
Centuries (N 
R. M. Riefstahl. ; ‘ 8:00 
10 Great Person: ilities i in It: lia in 1 Paint- 
ing (N) 
Richard Offner. ‘ ; 10:00 
10 Outline of the History of Paint ting 
(M) 
Edith R. Abbot. . 11:00 
12 Art Structure (T) 
Grace Cornell... . ? ‘ 9:00 
12 Greek Sculpture (M) 
Gisela M. A. Richter : 3 00 
12 Museum Course for High School 
Teachers (M) 
Ethelwyn Bradish : er 4:00 
13 Color (T) 
Grace Cornell. . - 9:00 
13 Tapestries (N) 
R. M. Riefstahl. 11:00 
13 Story-Telling (M) 
Anna Curtis Chandler 4:00 
13 Introduction to the Buddhist Art of 
Japan (N) 
Noritaké Tsuda . . 8:00 
13 Introduction to the History of Art (N 
Herbert R. Cross..... é; 8:00 
14 Art Structure (T) 
Grace Cornell. . oe 9:00 
14 Venetian Painting (N 
Richard Offner.. ve kaso 
14 Metalwork of the Middle Ages and 
of the Renaissance (N 
Bashford Dean..... 2:00 
14 Talk for High School Classes (M 
Ethelwyn Bradish , 3:30 
15 Color (T) 
Grace Cornell. . 9:00 
15 General Outline of the History of 
Art (N) 
John Shapley. . ee an) ee 
15 Turkish Art and Architecture (N 
R. M. Riefstahl 11:00 
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PrivILEGES—AIl members are entitled to the 
following privileges: 

A ticket admitting the member and his family, 
and non-resident friends,on Mondays and Fridays. 

Ten complimentary tickets a year, each of 
which admits the bearer once, on either Monday 
or Friday. 

An invitation to any general reception or pri- 
vate view given by the Trustees at the Museum 
for members. 
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OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM Of 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, TWO DOLLARS 
THE MUSEUM WITHOUT CHARGE 


SECRETARY 


ALL MEMBERS OF 


The BuLLetin and the Annual Report 

\ set of all handbooks published for general 
distribution, upon request at the Museum 

Contributing, Sustaining, Fellowship Members 
have, upon request, double the number of tickets 
to the Museum accorded to Annual Members; 
their families are included in the invitation to any 
general reception; and whenever their subscrip. 
tions in the aggregate amount to $1,000 they shall 
be entitled to be elected Fellows for Life, and to 
become members of the Corporation. For fur- 
ther particulars, address the Secretary. 


ADMISSION 


[he Museum is open daily from 10 a.m. to 3 
p.m. (Sunday from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m.); Saturday 
until 6 p.m.; the American Wing closes at dusk 

On Monday and Friday an admission fee of 
25 cents is charged to all except members and 
holders of complimentary tickets 

Members are admitted on pay days on pres- 
entation of their tickets. Persons holding mem- 
bers’ complimentary tickets are entitled to one 
admittance on a pay day. 


MUSEUM INSTRUCTORS 


Visitors desiring special direction or assistance 
in studying the collections of the Museum may 
secure the services of members of the staff on 
application to the Secretary. An appointment 
should preferably be made in advance 

his service is free to members and to teachers 
in the public schools of New York City, as well 
as to pupils under their guidance. To all others 
a charge of $1 an hour is made with an ad- 
ditional fee of cents for each person in a 
group exceeding four in number. 

PRIVILEGES TO STUDENTS 

For special privileges extended to teachers, 
pupils, and art students; and for use of the Li- 
brary, classrooms, study rooms, lending collec- 
tions, and collections in the Museum, see special 
leaflet. 

Requests for permits to copy and to photo- 
graph in the Museum should be addressed to 
the Secretary. No permits are necessary for 
sketching and for taking snapshots with hand 
cameras. Permits are issued for all days except 
Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. For further information, see special leaflet. 

PUBLICATIONS 

CaTALocues published by the Museum, 
PHotoGrapus of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, CoLor Prints, Etcuincs, and Casts 
are on sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Lists 
will be sent on application. Orders by mail may 
be addressed to the Secretary. 

CAFETERIA 

\ cafeteria located in the basement in the 
northwest corner of the main building is open 
on week-days from 12 m. to 4.45 p. m 
THE 
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THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 


1924-1925 


IN CONSEQUENCE of the radical 
changes made by the Director-General of 
Antiquities at Cairo in the regulations 
governing archaeological field-work — in 
Egypt, which went into effect on Novem- 
ber 1, 1924, a decision was reached at that 
time by our Trustees to suspend the ex- 
cavations of the Museum’s Egyptian 
Expedition, to await the outcome of 
negotiations seeking adequate assurances 
under the new regulations as to fair and 
equitable conditions for future work. Un- 
der these circumstances, the 
the staff of the Expedition during the 
winter of 1924-25 were centered entirely 
in the completion of surveys and records 
of the excavations of previous years on the 
Museum’s concessions at Thebes and Lisht, 
and in the study and investigation of ma- 
terial from earlier excavations which still 
awaited examination and treatment for 
preservation before it could be packed for 
shipment to Cairo and New York. 

With the very extensive programs of 
work which the Expedition had undertaken 
in the period following the war, there had 
resulted, as is inevitable in work of such 
scope, an accumulation of matters for de- 
tailed investigation, which it was necessary 
to hold in abeyance until such time as 
an Opportunity was afforded through the 
slackening of regular work on other sides. 
When excavations are in progress on a 
site, with a force of from three hundred 
and fifty to four hundred and fifty native 
workmen to be directed and closely fol- 
lowed, the staff of such an expedition as 
ours is completely occupied in that alone. 
The suspension of the regular excavations 
of the Expedition, which began, as already 
described, with the season of 1924-25, and 
is being continued during the present 
season of 1925-26, made it possible and 


efforts of 





necessary, in view of the uncertainty as to 
the resumption of excavations in the future, 
to complete the records of past excava- 
tions in order to ensure the full publica- 
tion of the results yielded on every side. 

It is the work of this character and the 
results derived from it, during the season 
of 1924-25, that are described in the present 
report. In view of the extent of the work 
that awaited completion, three new mem- 
bers were added to the Expedition staff 
temporarily for the season of 1924-25 
Gouverneur M. Peek and George L. Howe 
as architectural draughtsmen and Walter 
Cline as archaeological assistant. 

At Thebes, the results derived during 
1924-25 from the work carried out by that 
branch of the Expedition, under the direc- 
tion of H. E. Winlock, described in his 
accompanying report, have hardly been 
surpassed in interest in any previous year 
of the Expedition. Moreover, a generous 
eift to the work at Thebes, made by James 
Hazen Hyde during his visit there early 
in the season, made it possible to carry 
through to completion an investigation 
which the Expedition had previously begun 
of the tomb of Queen Neferu, of the X] 
dynasty. The 
from this work are likewise described in 
Mr. Winlock’s report which follows. 

At Lisht, the 
pyramid-temple of 
adjacent area, which had been carried on 
by Ambrose Lansing over a period of 
several years, has now resulted in_ his 
recovery of the essential features of the 
plan of that structure—a contribution of 
very considerable value to the history of 
pyramid construction during the Middle 
Kingdom. 

Norman de Garis Davies and his assist- 
ants, during the season of 1924-25, con- 


interesting facts derived 


investigation of the 
Sesostris I and the 
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tinued their work of accumulating for the 
Museum tracings of wall- 
scenes in representative Theban tombs, 
as permanent records of these invaluable 
representations of Theban life and customs, 
which are thus made available to students 
in the Museum and which are also being 
perpetuated in the present volumes of the 
Robb de Peyster Tytus Memorial Series, 
as well as in further publications which it 
is hoped the Museum may soon be in a 
position to undertake. 

The record collection of photographic 
negatives of Egyptian monuments, which 
Harry Burton has been engaged in making 
for the Museum during the past ten years, 
was increased during 1924-25 by many 
additional negatives of Theban tombs 
and temples. During a part of the season, 
also, he was assigned by the Museum, as 


copies and 


in the previous two years, to assist Howard 
Carter in the photographic record of the 
work in the tomb of Tutenkhamon. 
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With the seemingly increasing numbers 
of travelers who have visited Egypt each 
year since the war, it is a pleasure to record 
the fact that these have included many 
friends of the Museum who have shown a 
close interest in the work of its Expedition. 
Among those who visited the Expedition 
during the past season were William Church 
Osborn, a Trustee of the Museum, and 
Mrs. Osborn. 
at our Headquarters at Thebes, Mr. Os- 
born studied the work in progress there, 
as well as the very productive programs 
of excavation which had been carried on 
by the Expedition in previous years on 
that site. He was also able to visit the 
other branch of the Expedition’s work 
in the pyramid-field at Lisht, and examine 
the extensive results achieved in the clear- 
ing of the two pyramids of Amenemhat | 
and Sesostris | upon which the Expedition 
had been engaged since 1900. 


A. M. LyTHGOoE. 
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CONSIDERING the circumstances 
which obliged the Museum to adopt 
such a program of work, already described 
by Mr. Lythgoe in his statement preceding 
this report, it proved to be a fortunate 
outcome in the end that, after five vears of 
digging in the XI dynasty cemeteries of 
the Deir el Bahri neighborhood, it should 
have been possible to devote our sixth sea- 
son to a sort of archaeological stock-taking. 
For the rounding out and completion of 
our work—so far as it has gone—such an 
interruption in the regular programs of the 
Expedition could 
have arisen at not a 
more opportune time. 

It would takea tem- 
perament of unusual 
hardihood and opti- 
mism to say that we 
have exhausted the 
areas which we were 
digging over in the 
seasons from 1919 to 
1924. We ourselves 
have found too much 
in spots already ex- 
cavated by others to 
believe that there is any finality in archaeo- 
logical work. But at least we have fol- 
lowed every lead which we ourselves can 
see in the immediate neighborhood of the 
Mentuhotep Temple at Deir el Bahri and 
on the site of the unfinished Sankhkare‘ 
Temple behind Sheikh Abd el Kurneh Hill. 
A small outlying area northeast of the 
Mentuhotep Temple, below the tomb of 
Khety, alone remains of those which we 
had planned to investigate, and after that 
we should naturally have turned to some 
more distant part of our Theban concession. 

Still, if the actual digging of the area we 
had chosen immediately after the war was 
drawing to a close, there remained a great 
deal to be done before we could feel that 
we had obtained the fullest value out of our 
work. Maps and plans can not be success- 


FIG. I. 
A DANCING GIRL. 


fully made as fast as the excavations pro- 
It is only when a whole building 


gress. 





JEWEL BOX FROM THE TOMB OF 


EXCAVATIONS AT THEBES 


lies completely uncovered that it can be 
really studied, and there is little time for 
studying and drawing when there are four 
hundred or more men and boys to be 
watched and bossed, paid and doctored. 
Then, too, it has always been our luck to 
make our most important finds just at the 
end of the season and every available hand 
has had to be called off of other jobs for 
packing and shipping and closing up before 
the grueling heat of summer was on us. 
Therefore, while each of our annual reports 
since the war has noted the progress made 
by Hauser on the 
maps and plans of the 
Deir el Bahri area, 
there was still much 
to be done on that 
side of the work, and 
this past season our 
program made it pos- 
sible—even impera- 
tive—to add another 
architect to our force 
at Luxor. For the 
planning of the Men- 
tuhotep Temple, and 
of such new elements 
as we had added to the Hatshepsut Temple, 
we therefore obtained the assistance of 
Gouverneur M. Peek. 

On another side, also, we needed a chance 
to catch up. At the end of each season 
it is but natural that what then appear 
to be the outstanding finds should be pre- 
pared for shipment to Cairo and New 
York, and that the objects which are not 
obviously so important—or which are in 
the most perilous condition—shall be laid 
aside for the time being. Were our ex- 
pedition as nomadic as some have been in 
the past, wandering on to a new and 
distant concession each season, much of 
this material would have been abandoned, 
perforce, at each camp-breaking. But 
with a permanent house and commodious 
magazines, such objects have been stored 
away, looking hopefully forward to a rainy 
day. Things had come to such a pass 


XI DYNASTY 
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that a whole rainy season was needed, 
especially after the excavations of 1923-24. 

The reader of the BULLETIN will already 
know that in the last, broiling hot days of 
April, 1924, we finally worked our way 
down to the burial crypt of a tomb of the 
XXI dynasty in which there lay nine 
complete sets of coffins with the mummies 
still in them, besides fragments of others 
innumerable. It was perfectly evident 
when we got the contents of the tomb 





FIG. 2. GOLD AND SILVER 
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stored in the house that there were months 
of work to be done on the mass of material 
which we had found, before it could be 
intelligently divided or could be packed 
and shipped. Furthermore, we had had 
no time to overhaul the hundreds of tools 
and models from the foundation deposits 
of Hatshepsut, or more than a fraction of 
the other finds of the season, and rather 
than attempt to handle them under the 
handicap of an Upper Egyptian summer, 
we had left them packed away in our store- 
rooms in Kurneh. 

Naturally, that was a risky course to 
follow. Our neighbors, the fellahin § of 
Kurneh village, have lively imaginations. 
Before we had left, the rumor was going 


the rounds that Tutenkhamon’s wife with 
all her jewels was reposing in our magazines, 
and in the hot summer nights when the 
Nile began to rise over the parched fields 
and the peasants had the letsure to prune 
and graft and cultivate the rumor crop 
there is no telling what truly marvelous 
fruits may have blossomed forth. At 
any rate, two local “go-getters’’ one night 
tunneled their way into a tomb on the 
opposite side of the hill behind our house; 
groped along the dark, ancient passages 
beneath the hill, and, out of sight beneath 
the house our guards were watching above, 
they mined and sapped their way into one 
of our magazines—right into a store of 
empty pasteboard boxes and broken pots. 
Just by the way :—it is a striking commen- 
tary on the present-day “news value” of 
archaeology that we read in the New York 
papers of the break into our Kurneh house 
within forty-eight hours of its taking place. 

Lucky though we were on that occasion 

—for even the pasteboard boxes were re- 

covered—the risk of another break was 
a serious one. Our magazines had to be 
cleaned out, and when it became evident 
that we were to be relieved of the routine 
duties of a large excavating gang, we were 
able to plan a season of stock-clearing. 
The work which had kept Burton engaged 
for the greater part of two seasons with 
Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Carter at the 
tomb of Tutenkhamon had been inter- 
rupted. Therefore we could count on the 
greater part of his time for photographing 
our large accumulation of antiquities. 
To assist in cataloguing, restoring, and 
packing them, Walter Cline was added 
to the force at Luxor. 

Thus we were able to get clear of the 
greater part of the important material on 
our hands, described in the last annual re- 
port. This included almost everything 
from the XXI dynasty tomb; all of the 
finds from the tombs of Ankh-Shepnupet 
and her contemporaries, and from the Ro- 
man graves; the contents of the Hatshep- 
sut foundation deposits; and the smaller 
antiquities from the tomb of Neferu. And 
in the meantime we made considerable prog- 
ress also in clearing up material still left 
from earlier seasons. 
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In the course of the winter a chance was 
even found to wind up the Expedition’s 
affairs in Khargeh Oasis. During the 
war this had been absolutely impossible— 
in fact, at one time the Oasis was invaded 
by the Senussi from the Western Desert, 
and for the rest of the war our house there 
had actually served as an advanced outpost 
of the British Army. Since the war, our 
large gangs of workmen had kept us all 
tied down to the excavations in Luxor 
and Lisht, and it was only this year that 
we could make the time to go out there. 

For several years Davies has been con- 
tinuing his copies of the inscriptions in the 
temple at Hibis, and this year a party 
consisting of Hauser, Wilkinson, Peek 
and the writer went out to Khargeh and 
finished the plans of the temple begun 
some years ago by W. J. Palmer-Jones. 
This completed, a rapid topographical 
survey was made of the city site of ancient 
Hibis, during the course of which an inter- 
esting fact worth noting was added to our 
knowledge of the temple. 

The Temple of Amon at Hibis stood in a 
large enclosure in the center of the town, 
on rising ground. From its eastern gate- 
ways extended a short avenue flanked by 
sphinxes, descending downhill to a square 
stone platform. This platform is a small 
replica of the landing-stage which stood on 
the bank of the Nile in front of Karnak 
and whence, in ancient times, the image 
of Amon was embarked for its annual pil- 
grimage to the other shrines of Thebes. 
A landing-stage, of course, presumes a 
body of water, and it happens that there 
is today, at the bottom of the hill of 
Hibis, a small, brackish pool fed by the 
overflow of the nearby artesian wells. Our 
survey showed that this water might rise 
to the level of the ancient landing-stage 
without finding any outlet from the hol- 
low east of the temple, and that it would 
thus form a lake about half a mile long 
from north to south. As for water to 
supply such a lake in the heart of the 
Sahara, that is not so far to seek as one 
might imagine. W4athin our own times 
artesian wells have been drilled in the 
oases, which have gushed forth thousands 
of gallons of water a day, flooding all the 


“J 


countryside, to the dismay of the drillers. 
It only remains for us to suppose that 
in ancient times such a gusher was struck, 
filling the low ground in the heart of the 
city, and making a lake in front of the 
temple. Thereupon the priests, seizing 
the chance, established the same ceremonies 
of the pilgrimage of the barque of Amon 
in their desert city that had existed from 
time immemorial at Thebes on the waters 
of the Nile. 





FIG. 3. PLEATED LINEN OF QUEEN 
NEFERU. XI DYNASTY 


Meantime at Luxor we had been busily 
completing our plans of the Mentuhotep 
Temple and studying, repairing, and pho- 
tographing material left over from our pre- 
vious excavations in it. From one of the 
pits in the north triangular court, in which 
we had found the body of a tattooed dan- 
cing girl who had once been an inmate of 
Mentuhotep’s harim,' there was a bundle of 
splintered bits of wood which—cleaned and 
glued together—developed into an amusing 
little jewel box with two compartments (fig. 
1). The sliding lids were so contrived that 
when they were closed, two buttons on the 
top came close together and could be tied to 
each other with a cord and sealed with the 
owner’s signet. A mass of corroded metal 

‘BULLETIN, December, 1923, Part II, p. 26. 
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found in the same tomb, when properly 
treated became a most attractive amulet 
made of gold and silver wire (fig. 2). 
From other pits there were quantities of 
crumpled linen bandages to be smoothed 
out and inspected. From the tomb of 
the XI dynasty queen, Neferu, there were 


scraps of pleated linen still retaining the 


folds ironed into them four thousand years 


ago (fig. 3), and among other rags, we 





FIG. 4. IMPRESSIONS OF BRACELETS 
ON THE ARMS OF AHMOSE TUMERISI 
EARLY XVIII DYNASTY 


found sheets which were marked with the 
dates when they were made or with the 
names of those under whose charge they 
were woven. One of these last was the 
great chancellor Khety, whose name we 
have met on several other pieces of linen 
in our excavations. 

Incidentally, similar fragments of linen 
found on the site of the Sankhkare‘ Temple 
gave us an interesting side-light on the 
date and quality of some of the tombs 
which we had excavated there in 1921.? 
Two fragments of linen bandage bore the 
December, Part II, p. 20, 


* BULLETIN, 1922, 


fig. 5. 
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name of the “King’s Daughter Ahmose 
lumerisi.”” Now a princess, apparently 
of this name, is listed among the members 
of the royal family of the early XVII] 
dynasty, in the tombs of the priests of the 
necropolis at Deir el Medineh. And 
further, the coffin of a child of this princess 
existed in St. Petersburg and from it we 
learn that Tumerisi was herself a daughter 
of Queen Ahhotep, who was the wife of 
King Amenhotep I.° It seems, then, that 
in 1921 we had found the tomb of one of 
the members of the royal family. Al- 
though it was completely plundered and 
ruined, nevertheless we had some hint of 
its original richness. The ancient thieves 
had ghoulishly ripped the arms off of the 
princess’ body to carry them to the light 
where they could pick the bracelets off of 
them more easily, and then they had tossed 
them aside where we had found them still 
bearing the imprint of the stolen jewels 


(fig. 4). A set of objects in blue faience 
from this same tomb has been in the Mu- 
seum since our excavations of 1921-22 


(Tenth Egyptian Room). 

In drafting the plan of the Mentuhotep 
Temple a number of new architectural 
details had become evident, but perhaps 
no fact in connection with the building of 
the structure four thousand years ago had 
interested us so much as the discovery of 
the real significance of the deposits of 
bread found the year before.4 Five little 
holes had been disclosed in the temple 
courtyard, each containing a number of 
triangular loaves. Three of these deposits 
were near a structure built by Thutmose 
III, five hundred years after Mentuhotep’s 
dav. The other two lay yards away near 
the north postern of Mentuhotep’s court. 
Surely all five were laid down at one time 
and should have been disposed in accord- 
ance with some method, but on the spot 
one’s eyes naturally followed the orienta- 
tion of the existing monuments and no 
relation was obvious between the deposits 
themselves or between the deposits and 
the ruined temples. However, as Hauser’s 

We have to thank Dr. Alan H. Gardiner for 
calling our attention to this fact some years ago 

‘BULLETIN, December, 1924, Part II, p. 10, 
fig. 6 
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plans grew, and detail after detail was 
plotted in from our accumulation of data, 
these five deposits fell into a fairly straight 
line, askew to the final plan of the temples 
at Deir el Bahri, but oriented with the 


original, abandoned lay-out of Mentu- 
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The extent of the temenos of the Men- 
tuhotep Temple as it was originally laid 
out—an enclosure much reduced in size 
when the structure was finally completed 
had been determined in our last year of ex 


cavations.» We had discovered the founda- 
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FIG. 5. PLAN OF THE 


hotep’s first architect. Further, this line 
ended at the spot where Mentuhotep’s 
priests had slaughtered an ox which we 
had found in 1922, and clearly we now had 
the line of the axis of the first project for 
the XI dynasty temple, laid out with an 
elaborate ritual before building was begun, 
with deposits of the meat and bread which 
were to be the eternal provision for the 
gods and the king in the completed struc- 
ture. 


TOMB OF QUEEN NEFERU. 


XI DYNASTY 


tions of the northern walls as Hatshepsut’s 
architects had left them, razed down to 
their lowest courses to make room for the 
forecourt of her temple. Behind a porch 
in this later temple we had been exploring 
the tomb of the XI dynasty queen, Neferu, 
when our season came to an end, and while 
we had not cleared the mouth of it as yet, 
nevertheless we were able to state in our 
last report that this early tomb had been 
5BuLLeTiIN, December, 1924, Part II, p. 10 
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tunneled through the field-stone revetment 
on the northern of Mentuhotep’s 
original courtyard. 

lo finish the half-completed clearing of 
the tomb o: Queen Neferu, so that we 


its plan and see exactly its 


side 


could study 
relation to the Mentuhotep structure, was 
an archaeological duty to be performed if 
it wal Actual 
excavations were 
outside of our 
plans but two 
fortunate cir- 


was Im any possible. 


cumstances arose 
which made pos- 
sible such an un- 
dertaking. Mr. 


Hyde's generous 
offer of financial 
support for any 
urgent need of 
the Expedition 
supplied the 
means for the 
work. The 
Egyptian Gov- 
ernment’s  deci- 


sion to start the 
restoration of the 
northeast —_por- 
tico of the Hat- 
shepsut Temple 
supplied the oc- 
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still existing to a respectable height, and 


we feel assured that further on it. still 
stands, deeply buried under the whole 
width of the Hatshepsut structure. In 


all probability other tombs like Neferu’s 
are buried with it. 

In the center of the tomb facade one 
entered a doorway into a lofty corridor 
tunneled in the rock, and thence to the under- 
ground — chapel. 
Originally both 
corridor and 
chapel were 
lined with fine 
limestone ma- 
sonrvy elaborately 
carved, but long 
since broken up 
by quarrymen 
searching for 
building materi- 
als forlater struc- 
tures. In ancient 
times the chapel 
was the limit to 
which a_ visitor 
could penetrate. 
\n opening in 
its south side 
had been heavily 
built up and con- 
cealed after the 
queen’s funeral, 
to hide the lower 


casion. Codper- 

ating with M. pic. 6. LOWER CORRIDOR AND CRYPT DOORWAY corridor from the 
Baraize of the IN THE TOMB OF NEFERU. XI DYNASTY inevitable tomb 
Service des An- robbers—but all 


tiquités we were able to clear the XVIII 
dynasty filling behind the porch—a task 
necessary the foundations 
before the restoration was begun, but one 
which would have been extremely risky 
had it not been done hand in hand with 
that consolidation. 

The tomb Queen Neferu stands 
today, therefore, completely cleared (fig. 
We can trace the outline of its brick 
facade directly behind corner in the 
Mentuhotep court wall. And, in passing, 
it is worth noting that Hatshepsut’s 
engineers did not raze the Mentuhotep 
wall where they intended to fill in over it, 
for we found it directly behind the porch, 


to consolidate 


n 


of 


5). 


a 


to no avail, for they had discovered the 
secret, torn down the wall, groped down 
the sloping lower corridor, knocked off 
a corner of the great monolithic door 
at the bottom (fig. 6), and broken into 
There they found them- 
selves in a subterranean chamber lined 
with massive sandstone masonry and 
brilliantly painted with pictures of the 
queen’s ghostly furniture and with chapter 
after chapter of the mysterious writings 
which would benefit her in the coming life 


the crypt below. 


(fig. 7). To one side stood her gigantic 
sarcophagus. They broke it open, and 


after they had robbed it, they tore down 
the wall opposite the entrance to the crypt 
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FIG. 7. INTERIOR OF THE CRYPT IN THE TOMB OF NEFERI 
XI DYNASTY 





FIG. 8. ENTRANCE TO THE TOMB OF NEFERU. ON THEI 
LEFT THE XI DYNASTY CORRIDOR, ON THE RIGHT 
THE RUINS OF THE XVIII DYNASTY TOL RISTS’ 


PASSAGE 
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to make absolutely certain that they had 
actually come to the end of the tomb and 
that there were no further passages con- 
cealed bevond. 

However, every stone torn down still 
lies there, and it will be possible to set them 
all back in place, making of the burial 
crypt of Neferu the most complete monu- 
ment of its kind extant, and one well worth 
a visit, not only of the professional student, 
but even of the lay 
tourist. 

Which leads us to 
a curious point 
one of the human 
touches that so of- 
ten make one ponder 
on the exact amount 
of development in 
behavior during 
three or four thou- 
sand years in the 
life history of our 
race. 

On the scraps of 
sculpture retrieved 
from the chapel of 
this tomb there were 
countless bits on 
which one could 
faintly trace the 
names of tourists 
who had scribbled 


a “x as a Daa 





interest in antiquities what it is, we could 
not re-bury it. 

It was while we were clearing the en- 
trance of the tomb this year that we began 
to uncover a curious, rough stone construc- 
tion to the right of the ruined doorway 
(fig. 8). From the nature of the masonry 
it was clearly contemporary with the tem- 
ple. As the dirt was taken out we could 
see behind it an opening in the rock, leading 
north. An Arab was 
told to crawl in and 
he reported that a 
harrow passage full 
of dirt led farther 
north. An improb- 
able idea struck us. 
Workmen were put 
inside the passage 
to clear it out and 
at the same time a 
small gang was 
started digging 
above, in the upper 
court of the temple, 
to the north, at a 
point toward which 
the passage was 
headed. It was not 
long before the men 
underground were 
pulling the dirt from 
under the feet of the 


on the walls thirty- FIG. 9. OBLITERATED PORTRAIT OF SENMUT gang above, and fi- 


five centuries ago. BEHIND THE DOOR OF THE THUTMOSE I 
CHAPEL. XVIII DYNASTY 


Such scribblings 
have often been re- 
marked on ancient Egyptian monuments 
and we ourselves had found them in the 
tomb of Khety. The question was, how- 
ever, how XVIII dynasty tourists could 
have visited the tomb of Neferu after the 
Hatshepsut Temple porch was built right 
across its entrance and the temple court 
was laid high above its doorway. The 
most obvious explanation was that they 
could not have visited it after Hatshep- 
sut’s day, and that the scribblings which we 
found in the tomb chapel were all earlier 
than the temple. In fact, we decided that 
it would take a certain amount of ingenuity 
to rebuild the temple porch and still leave 
a way into the tomb, for with the modern 


nally one of the 
boys helping the up- 
per gang fell right 
through to the men below. A few hours 
more, and we had a narrow tunnel de- 
scending from the upper court of the temple, 
down through the earth and rock, through 
the curious stone structure, right to the 
door of Neferu’s tomb. We had reopened 
the ancient tourists’ entrance to the still 
more ancient tomb. 

The discovery is an enlightening one 
for our conception of the Egyptians’ 
attitude toward their own history and art. 
We have long known that they admired 
and visited the monuments of their ances- 
tors, but this is probably one of the few 
evidences which we have ever recognized 
of an Egyptian architect going to a certain 
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amount of expense out of deference to this 
antiquarian feeling, and providing a means 
for his contemporaries to visit a monument 
already five hundred years old. Naturally, 
in the restoration of the Hatshepsut 
Temple, this ancient tourists’ passage will 
be put into condition once more for the 
tourists of today, and the temple porch 
can be built up again across the door of the 
tomb without shutting it off entirely. 

The architect 
who conceived this 
ingenious scheme 
was one of Hat- 
shepsut’s _ favor- 
ites, her Chief-of- 
Works, the Stew- 
ard Senmut by 
name. As the de- 
signer of the Deir 
el Bahri temple, 
he is for us a figure 
almost unique in 
ancient Egypt. 
The Egyptian ar- 
tist did not sign his 
work. It was the 
client—or in those 
days perhaps more 
properly the pa- 


tron—who got all 
of the credit. 
Hence, wh ile we 
may know the FIG. 10. PORTRAIT 
names of a few CLOSET DOOR IN 
minor artists or XVIII 
artisans, we do 


not know their works; and while we know 
many masterpieces, we do not know their 
authors. But in the period of Hatshepsut 
we do know the names of several of the 
men who conducted the Queen’s affairs 
and we do know that Senmut was directly 
charged with the building of all the Queen’s 
edifices. That he should have tried to 
sign his work, or rather that he should have 
tried to get with the gods, if not with his 
contemporaries, some of the credit accruing 
from his work is an anecdote well worth 
adding to our knowledge of the life of one 
who was a really great master. 
Hatshepsut’s temple has two great open 
courts from which open a number of chapels 
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and a score or more of little closets for 
the housing of the cult statues. Each 
of these chapels and closets once had its 
wooden doors, invariably opening inwards. 
When there was a ceremony to be per- 
formed in any one of them, the priest 
opened the doors, went through his ritual, 
then closed and sealed the doors 
more. No one was ever in a chapel 
the closed, therefore no one 
would ever see 
what was hidden 
on the wall behind 
a door when it 
was pushed back 
and open. Senmut 
took advantage of 
this circumstance. 
He had a sketch 
made of himself 
praying before the 
gods, and this he 
gave to a sculptor 
who squared it off 
and transferred it 
to the walls behind 
every single chapel 
or closet door in 
the temple—carv- 
ing it to a varying 
scale to suit the 
space and making 
the figure turn to 
right or left so that 
it always faced the 
altar. In front of 
the figure was 
written the substance of his prayer, followed 
by Senmut’s own name. The portrait 
was flat and needed but the merest crack 
behind the door for an uninterrupted 
view of the altar at all times, and with luck 
no one should ever have discovered him. 
But such conduct was most reprehensible. 
In XVIII dynasty Egypt it was even more 
of a sacrilege than Phidias committed in 
later Athens when he introduced his own 
portrait into the decorations on the shield 
of Athena. The sovereign only had the 
right to be portrayed alone in a temple 
sanctuary in communion with the gods; 
a mere human might, at most, be shown as 
one of the lesser figures in the sovereign’s 
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train. Still worse, Senmut was guilty 
of belonging to a tottering political clique 

the Queen’s favorites. Before the actual 
completion of the temple, Hatshepsut was 
dead and all of her intimates attainted 
by her husband, Thutmose III. Some one 
gave away the secret of Senmut’s little 
pictures, and either for his sacrilege or for 
his politics, they were ruthlessly hacked 


























FIG. 11. RESTORATION OF PART OF THI 
SOUTH WALL OF THE HATSHEPSU1 
TEMPLE. XVIII DYNASTY 
out. We noticed these rough spaces in all 


the doorways, and in favorable lights could 
now and then trace some bit of the oblit- 
erated carving and even make out Sen- 
mut’s name where the chiseling had been 
less thorough (fig. 9). Finally, in the dark 
little closets opening off of the innermost 
chambers of the Hathor chapel, we found 
where the destroyers had missed four of 
the portraits altogether (fig. 10). Here 
one may still read, inscribed in front of 
the little figures, the title “‘Giving praise 
to Hathor’—or in another, to Amon— 
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“for the sake of the life, prosperity, and 
health of Hatshepsut, by the Steward 
Senmut.”’ Even to pray for the Queen’s 
good fortune he had to hide behind a door, 
so presumptuous was it for him to trespass 
into the sanctuaries, worse still, it 
really seems as if he had so far forgotten 
himself as to leave Her Majesty quite out 
of some of the almost legible pravers written 
beside the half-obliterated pictures. 

Not only have we been able this fast 
vear to add an anecdote to the life of the 
architect Deir el Bahri, but we have 
been able to add some rather more serious 
contributions to our knowledge of his great 
work. In our last report® mention was 
made of our discovery of the motive of the 
decoration of the east and south facades 
of the temple. We gave there a scheme 
for the rebuilding of the pillars of the two 
east porches and showed that they were 
practically great stelae surmounted in 
turn by the hawk, representing the majesty 
of the Pharaoh, and the vulture and uraeus 
of Upper and Lower Egypt who were giving 
to Pharaoh life, stability, and fortune. 
This allegory was, in fact, a continuation 
of that on the panels carved on the south 
wall of the temple and long known in a 
more or less ruined and shattered state. 
Thutmose II] had ordered the obliteration 
' every mention of Hatshepsut, and 
Ikhnaton had decreed the destruction of 
every mention of the god Amon and of 
the Uraeus and Vulture goddesses. Hence 
little enough was left of the panels except 
the hawks, and thev being near the top 
of the falling wall are nowhere entirely 
preserved. Still, with care, not only the 
design but even the original colors could 
retrieved from fragments surviving 
here and there, and this past vear we have 
had the chance to complete our study of 
this part of the temple and have been 
able to draw the scheme in which Senmut 
originally conceived it. The section of 
Peek’s drawing of our restoration (fig. 11) 
shows the Uraeus-serpent, wearing the 
crown of Lower Egypt, holding out a wand 
fashioned like the hieroglyphs for “‘life, 
stability, and fortune” to the Hawk, 
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Hatshepsut, crowned with the diadems of 
the Two Lands. 

As has already been noted, M. Baraize 
of the Service des Antiquités started last 
year to rebuild the colonnades for which 
we have drawn up architectural restora- 
tions. Working together with him in the 
same perfect sympathy which has existed 
ever since our joint restoration of the 
temple in Khargeh years ago, we have been 
able to enlist his practical assistance in 


under it found the solid masonry—not of 
a simple, smooth ramp, but of one with the 
foundations for a flight of sandstone stairs 
down its center, exactly the width of the 
granite doorways above (fig. 12). To 
the left of the ruined masonry lay a large 
block of limestone half buried and _ half 
exposed to the ravages of the weather. 
This we rolled over and on one side found 
carved a magnificent lion in the finest 
XVIII dynasty style, and on the front a 





FIG. 12 RUINS OF THE TEMPLE RAMP BEFORE RESTORATION. XVIII DYNASTY 


restoring another feature of the Hatshepsut 
Temple which is entirely new. 

Last year we had discovered, at the foot 
of the first ramp leading to the upper 
platforms of the temple, the flower beds 
and papyrus pools which had been laid 
out for the temple inauguration.” It was 
important to find their exact relation to 
the temple ramp, the foot of which had 
been buried in water-washed sand cen- 
turies ago, and which Naville had failed 
really to clear. Again Mr. Hyde’s fund 
supplied us with the means. We dug 
away some four or five feet of sand and 

*BULLETIN, December, 1924, Part II, p. 18, 
figs. 16-17. 


symbolical design of “life” upholding 
Hatshepsut’s name, unfortunately _ less 
well preserved. A day or two later, and 
several yards to the right, the men turned 
up two fragments of a smaller block which 
gave us the lion’s hind legs and the root 
of his tail (fig. 16). 

Another gigantic block of limestone, 
curved along its top edge, lay below the 
ramp farther along and gave us the form 
of the balustrade of the ramp. The block 
bearing the lion was evidently the newel 
post at the bottom of the ramp balustrade, 
and it would have been unthinkable to 
have done anything with it except to put 
it back where it belonged. Baraize en- 
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tered thoroughly into the spirit of the [his was archaeology in its most practi- ' 
thing. His two best masons, Abdel Bagi cal form. We had drawn a restoration on 
and Mughraby, were turned over to us. paper which we were able to put to the 
Elaborate studies were made to discover searching test of actual execution. And 
the exact position of the block and then it was only in doing that, that we were 
' 
i 
: 
FIG. 13. ALABASTER OINTMENT JARS AFTER CLEANING 
XVIII DYNASTY 
the half-decayed stones were replaced with able to find how far we had been right— 
infinite care and the pavement restored and how far wrong. However, in the 
around them. Of the right-hand balus- end we got something which fulfilled 
trade we had found nothing, and with only all of the indications which we had and, 
the left hand replaced the whole temple with the gardens found the year before, 
: 





FIG. 14. SAUCERS OF FRUITS FROM THE FOUNDATION 
DEPOSITS. XVIII DYNASTY 
approach had a lopsided look. We _ gave us a closer idea of Senmut’s concep- 


therefore brought up massive, uninscribed 
blocks of limestone from some of our old 
excavations and rebuilt a few yards of 


balustrade on the right, with its stela- 
shaped newel post restored from the half- 
obliterated indications still discernible on 
the lion block. 


tion of a temple approach (fig. 15). 

Among the finds of the preceding year 
had been four of those foundation de- 
posits,® so like the contents of a modern 
corner-stone, which were placed during the 
ceremony of “the stretching of the cord” 

SBuLLETIN, December, 1924, Part II, p. 16. 
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on the day when Hatshepsut and her 
architects and priests laid out her temple 
thirty-five hundred years ago. The out- 
line of the building had been traced upon 
the ground, and the surveyors’ lines had 
been drawn from point to point around 
its boundaries. Then at each important 





FIG. 17. OUTER COFFIN OI! 
ZEMUTESONEKH 
XXI DYNASTY 


corner and angle there was dug a pit, a 
yard wide and nearly a man’s height deep, 
to contain models of the tools with which 
the structure was to be erected, and samples 
of the food which was to be the eternal 
provision for Hatshepsut and the god 
Amon in the finished temple. Into each 
hole were thrown the head and a fore leg of 
a bullock slaughtered for the occasion, 
with platters of bread and saucers of figs, 


jujubes, dates, and grapes (fig. 14), and 
alabaster jars of revivifying ointments 
(fig. 13), mixed pell-mell with the models 
of the tools of carpenters, masons, and the 
smelters of rnetal. The four deposits 
found that season alone—not counting 
others found previously—supplied an em- 
barrassing amount of material. Of baskets, 
of adzes, and of chisels, for example, there 
were a score of each; of both picks and 
stone masons’ rockers, well over fifty, and 
of pots and dishes literally hundreds. Even 
though many were broken or decayed and 
a selection of the best went to the Cairo 
Museum, there still remained an imposing 
array. 

It is not often that an expedition has to 
solve the problem of disposing of an excess 
of material, nor are many problems so 
simple and obvious in their solutions. This 
past season in the field, we made casts of 
the bricks lining these pits and saved 
samples of them for their color and col- 
lected some of the surrounding desert dirt. 
Once returned home, casts and samples, 
photographs and drawings were taken to 
the Museum’s shops and in a few days 
there reappeared one of the ancient pits so 
faithfully true that to those who saw them 
in Deir el Bahri there is something un- 
canny to find one of them appearing in 
New York. Into it we have put a repre- 
sentative lot of the objects just as they 
were deposited thirty-five centuries ago, 
and alongside there are shown others from 
the remaining deposits in a case where they 
can be studied in closer detail. 

As to the day of “the stretching of the 
cord” at the foundation of the Temple of 
Deir el Bahri, an interesting speculation 1s 
now possible. In the five deposits which 
we have found in the temple enclosure— 
one in 1921-22 and four in 1923-24 
there were figs, dates, grapes, jujubes, 
celery, and leaves of the persea. These 
are autumn fruits in Thebes, and hence it 
must have been in the autumn that the 
temple was laid out, in good season so 
that building might begin upon it after 
the peasants were free from their autumn 
sowing when the inundation was off of the 
fields. 

Such were some of the results of the 
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clearing-up jobs which we sandwiched into 
intervals in the biggest undertaking of 
the year. During the entire six months 
of our season in the field our steadiest work 
was on the material from the X XI dynasty 
tombs found at the end of the season in 
1924,° and since its arrival in New York 
the treatment of 
this material has 
continued. 

Much of the 
task was the tedi- 
ous one of salvag- 
ing the coffins. 
The tomb of Min- 
mose, in which one 
of the Henttowes 
was buried, had 
escaped flooding in 
the ancient rain- 
storms, but the 
adjoining tomb, 
made for the three 
princesses of the 
family of the High 
Priest Menkhe- 
perre, had been 
deluged with water 
in ancient times. 
The coffins of the 
XXI dynasty were 
constructed of 
wood covered with 
a layer of plaster 
and elaborately 
painted inside and 
out. The wood had 
alternately swelled 
and contracted 
and the plaster 
had rotted in the 
successive drench- 
ings which the 
coffins had been subjected to, and when we 
found them the decorations in several 
cases were in a most perilous state. Before 
such objects could be packed something 
had to be done to conserve them. 

Paraffin wax was found, after experi- 
ment, to be the most satisfactory preserv- 
ative material. Melted almost to the 
boiling point, it was painted all over the 

*BULLETIN, December, 1924, Part II, pp. 22 ff 
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surface with brushes and squirted into the 
cracks in the plaster with a small syringe. 
rhe plaster became almost elastic once it 
was thoroughly impregnated with the 
wax, and while still warm could be gently 
pushed back into contact with the wood 
where the latter had shrunk away from it. 
The usual objec- 
tion to the use of 
paraffin as a pre- 
servative—that it 
changes the color 
of an ancient ob- 
ject did not ob- 
tain here. For- 
tunately these 
coffins had been 
varnished in an- 
tiquity with a 
durable, resinous 
shellac which had 
already made the 
colors unchange- 
able and which 
protected the sur- 
face of the plaster 
so effectually that 
after we had fin- 
ished consolidat- 
ing each coffin it 
was a simple mat- 
ter to wash the 
excess wax off, 
leaving the surface 
the unaltered an- 
cient varnish. It 
was a tedious un- 
dertaking but it 
had its satisfactory 
side, for when it 
was done the clos- 
est examination 
hardly showed a 





trace of the preservative material used, 
and the Museum will now be able to show 
a comprehensive series of the coffins of 
the period of the High Priests of Amon, 
excelled only by that in Cairo. 

The coffins of Princess Henttowe, 
daughter of King Paynozem, are now in the 
Cairo Museum. Those of the princesses, 
the High Priestess Zemutesonekh (figs. 
17-18) and Henttowe, daughter of Isetem- 
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kheb; of the men, Menkheperre (figs. 19 
20) and Tabakmut (fig. 21); and of the 
women, Nesitiset (fig. 22) and Teye, are in 
the Metropolitan Museum. The coffins of 
Menkheperre had originally been made for 
a priest named Ahmose and one can still 
see plainly where the name of Ahmose was 
painted over in the 
inscriptions with 
light yellow paint 
and that of Men- 
kheperre substitut- 
ed. The coffins in 
which we found the 
woman Nesitiset 
had been intended 
for a certain Ankh- 
esmut, whose 
name no one had 
even taken the trou- 
ble to erase. On 
the other hand, the 
coffins in which the 
three princesses 
were buried were es- 
pecially made for 
them by the most 
skilful artisans of 
the epoch. Curi- 
ously, this was really 
unfortunate for us, 
because the under- 
takers who brought 
the body of Men- 
kheperre down into 
the tomb could not 
withstand the temp- 
tation of the bur- 
nished gilding on 
the hands and faces. FIG. 10. 
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oration of a coffin very much as the artist 
of the Middle Ages must have looked upon 
the design of an ecclesiastical stained-glass 
window. The decoration of both was a 
repetition of religious motives in which 
the individual elements were hardly to be 
regarded separately. It was the mosaic 
of intricate patterns 
and the harmony of 
rich colors over the 
whole composition 
that gave the opu- 
lent effect desired. 
In the case of the 
Egyptian, at least, 
we have certain 
proof that he never 
expected any one to 
examine his work in 
detail. Now and 
then a coffin paint- 
er, tired to death of 
gods and demons 
and certain that his 
work would never 
be closely scruti- 
nized, introduced 
among the divine 
mysteries some vul- 
gar caricature—and 
was not caught. 
There is, of 
course, material on 
such coffins for the 
student of Egyptian 
religion, but for 
most of those who 
see them in modern 
museums they will 
appeal, as they did 
to the ancient 


During a_ funeral COVER OF MENKHEPERRE , 
ceremony there was XXI DYNASTY Egyptian, through 


little time for leis- 
urely pilfering. A few rough blows with an 
axe and the hands and faces were hacked off 
of the three sets of royal coffins and sur- 
reptitiously taken from the tomb to some 
place where the gold could be burnt off, 
leaving us to supply from our imaginations 
the gracious portraits which once adorned 
them. 

It seems certain that the Egyptian of the 
XXI dynasty must have regarded the dec- 


their rich blending 
of color and the ingenuity with which in- 
scriptions and vignettes have been inter- 
woven. The unerring skill of the drafting 
of some of the figures is no less admirable 
(fig. 23). The Goddess of the West waving 
the symbols of life among a weird com- 
pany of the serpents of the netherworld 
is drawn with the meticulous care of a min- 
iature painter on the innermost cover of 
Henttowe, daughter of Isetemkheb. 
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Once the coffins were finished we began 
to work on the mummies themselves. 
As we removed each layer of bandages, 
photographs and notes were made to 
illustrate the wrapping, and when the 
bodies were completely exposed the help 
of Dr. Douglas E. Derry was enlisted in a 





FIG. 20. OUTER COFFIN OF 
MENKHEPERRE 
XXI DYNASTY 


detailed study of the technique of embalm- 
ing in the XXI dynasty. There were ten 
mummies available for the study, and the 
Museum’s Expedition is now in possession 
of remarkably complete data on the funer- 
ary customs of the period. As these ten 
mummies ranged in rank from. three 
princesses of the High Priest’s family to 
members of the upper bourgeoisie, and as 
no cost had been spared on their funerals, 


2! 


we may use them to reconstruct the ideal 
equipment for the next world of the better- 
class Egyptian of the period. 

In fact, only one abnormal circumstance 
was noted among all ten mummies. The 
girl Henttowe—she was about eighteen 


years old—found in the tomb of Minmose, 





FIG. 21. OUTER COFFIN OF 
TABAKMUT 
XXI DYNASTY 


had not been subjected to the long process 
of embalming but had been merely band- 
aged up and buried alone in the abandoned 
tomb as soon as she had died. Haste 
had been shown, but no particulareconomy, 
for her coffins were of the best and her 
shrouds of the most voluminous. Further- 
more, on her wrists there were nine little 
bead bracelets, on her throat three strings 
of beads with gold lions hanging in front, 
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and on her left hand two gold rings with 
green glazed scarabs (fig. 24). It is notice- 
able, though, that these were the little 
trinkets which Henttowe wore in life and 
not the sepulchral amulets especially made 
for the dead. What her story may have 


FIG. 22. INTERIOR OF THE 
INNER COFFIN OF NESITI- 
SET. XXI DYNASTY 


been we can not guess. At least no 
such haste was shown in disposing of a 
young woman named Gausen, aged twenty, 
when she came to an untimely end at the 
hands of persons unknown, who struck 
her over the eye with a blunt instrument, 
fracturing her forehead and the left side of 
her face. However, poor Gausen had 
lived several agonizing weeks before she 
had died, and evidently there was then no 





concealment possible—even if it had been ‘ 
desirable—for her body had_ been put 
through the whole long preparation for 
burial and was finally laid to rest in the 
tomb of the three princesses. 

When a XXI dynasty undertaker re- 








FIG. 23. INTERIOR OF THE 
INNERMOST COVER OF 
HENTTOWE 
XXI DYNASTY 


ceived the body of a person to be prepared 
for burial, his first operation was to make 
an incision in its left flank and to removc 
all of the internal organs except the heart 

the seat of life. The organs were carefully 
preserved and the body was put to soak 
in a brine vat for a period which probably 
ran into weeks. When the body was 
taken out of the bath again, it was emaci- 
ated beyond all recognition, and with 
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what seems very doubtful taste, the under- 
taker then proceeded to give the body 
what was conceived to be a natural look. 
Salt, soda, ashes, and sawdust were rammed 
into the arms and legs and even into the 
cheeks of the corpse until it was literally 


least incongruous of those which we found, 
and partly because it shows the astound- 
ing condition into which the fashionable 
woman of the day got her ears. Heavy 
earrings had stretched the lobes down to a 
level with her chin, and then, possibly be- 





FIG. 24. NECKLACES AND RINGS OF HENTTOWE 
XXI DYNASTY 


stuffed into a travesty of the human form 

an operation which left many evidences of 
rather rough handling, even necessitating 
an occasional leather patch to make good 
the damage done to the skin. False eyes 
of glass or little balls of white linen with 
black pupils painted on them were then 
pushed under the eyelids, the face was 
painted, and the eyebrows blackened. A 
photograph of the Lady Teye is shown 
here (fig. 30), partly because it was the 


cause the earrings knocked against her 
shoulders, new punctures were made and 
the process started all over again. 

lo return to the undertakers: the organs 
which had been preserved in brine were 
W rapped up into seven packages, in four 
of which were put small wax figures of the 
four children of the god Horus (fig. 26) 
[hese seven packages were then put back 
into the body through the incision in the 
flank, and the latter was covered over with 
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a plate of metal or wax displaying the 
“Eve of Horus”’ (fig. 28). When the time 
came to return the organs into the body of 
one woman, it was discovered that they 
were lost or strayed—unless they had been 
wilfully thrown away in the first place to 
save trouble. The embalmer thereupon 
made up some intestines with a coil of 
rope, a liver out of a piece of cowskin 
with the red hair still on it, and the other 
organs with bits of leather or rag, and 
solemnly bundled them up into the seven 
required parcels and put them in the poor 





FIG. 25. HAWK AND HEART 
SCARAB ON THE MUMMY 
OF GAUSEN 


lady’s body with the four sacred figures. 
It seems rather a callous cheat. 

The days had passed when the dead 
were decked in the ornaments of this life. 
In the XXI dynasty their whole equipment 
was more ghostly and more magically 
potent. Their only amulets were those 
which protected the dead from their nat- 
ural enemies, the demons of the under- 
world. Zemutesonekh had a little gold 
uraeus on her forehead and on her throat 
four little gold amulets which were, at the 
same time, hieroglyphics. In the order in 
which they were strung they spelled out, 
perhaps intentionally, a punning charm on 
her name (fig. 27). Zemutesonekh may be 
translated ““The Goddess Mut says, ‘She 


lives.””’ The four little amulets may 
be read Zemutdadib—‘‘ Mut says, ‘Let 
her heart endure!’”” Two more important 





FIG. 20. CHILDREN OF HORUS. WAX 
FIGURES FROM THE MUMMY OF 
ZEMUTESONEKH 


amulets were put upon the mummy’s 
chest after the first layers of the bandages. 
One was the hawk with outstretched wings 
in metal, and the other a large stone scarab 
laid over the heart and inscribed with an 
old and potent charm which enlisted the 
aid of Mut in the heart’s protection (fig. 


Ie 





FIG. 27. GOLD AMULETS OF 
ZEMUTESONEKH 


25). Another object to be regarded as an 
amulet was the papyrus placed between 


the mummy’s legs at a slightly later stage 


in the bandaging (figs. 31 and 32), about 
which a few words later. 
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Meantime the bandaging had _ begun. 
There was a rigid system to be followed 
and probably an equally fixed ritual of 
recitations to accompany it. A_ well- 
defined and never varying order can be 





HORUS FROM THE 
AND GAUSEN 


EYES OF 
MUMMIES OF TEYE 


FIG. 25. 


traced, of alternating bandages wound on 
the limbs and body spirally, and of sheets 
covering the body from head to foot (fig. 
31). At a certain stage the head was al- 
wavs drawn forward with a strip of linen 
twisted from the back of the head over the 
face and under the ribs; the arms were 
lashed to the thighs at a stated moment 
with a prescribed hitch; sawdust packing 
had its proper level to round the mummy 
out, and always twice in the course of 
the proceedings the bandages were made 
impervious with resin, poured on the first 
time, and smeared on by hand the second. 





PLACES IN THE 
GAUSEN 


FIG. 29. DARNED 
BANDAGES Of 


The amount of linen used on a single 
body was enormous, but there is one in- 
teresting side-light on the cost of the ma- 
terial. Almost all, if not quite all of it was 
old, worn linen frequently darned and 
mended (fig. 29). Most of it was old 
shirts and some, old sheets and shawls, 
but closely as we might study it we never 
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could determine absolutely whether under- 
takers bought up old rags for their business 
or whether everybody saved their own old 
clothes for the purpose. Probably it was 
the latter. There was, however, at least 
one sheet made especially for the trade, 
to be put on the mummy when it was prac- 
tically finished. It was a sheet of specially 


woven, coarse linen, spread over the 


bandages and tied in place by cords woven 
purpose. 


in for the On this sheet was 





HEAD OF THE MUMMY 
OF TEYE 


drawn a figure of Osiris, life-sized, as if to 
make the body one with the god himself 
(fig. 33 and cover). Over it a protective 
outer sheet was put over the whole body 
and stitched up the back, and a set of 
tapes applied outside, more for looks than 
anything else. The body was now ready 
for its coffins and the tomb. 

Twice, above, the undertakers have been 
accused of venality. There was the case 
of the substitution of organs in one woman, 
and still further back, the vandalism done 
the coffins of the three princesses was laid 
to those who buried the later bodies in the 
tomb. This last case is a fairly clear one. 
No one could have got at the princesses’ 
coffins after those of Nesitiset and Tabak- 
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mut were put on top of them, and the 
robberies therefore must have been com- 
mitted at least before these last two 
funerals were over. At a later date the 
professional necropolis thieves had been in 
the tomb, it is true, but they had only 
penetrated to an upper, later chamber 
and had never found the lower crypt where 
the princesses were buried. Hence, in 
last year’s report we laid the guilt to the 
ancient undertakers. 








and Henttowe, daughter of [setemkheb, 
the third. The mummy of this second 
Henttowe lay in its coffin neatly wrapped 
in its bandages with the outer sheet sewed 
up the back and the tapes tied tightly 
above it. When we came to Zemutesonekh 
and the first Henttowe, however, the tapes 
simply lay upon the outer sheet which had 
been pulled up over the mummies, and 
when this sheet was turned back the 
bandages over the mummies’ chests were 





FIG. 31. FOUR STAGES IN THE BANDAGING OF NESITISET 


Any speculation which reveals the mo- 
tives and behavior of ancient man supplies 
some sort of material for our understanding 
of the history of the race. This becomes 
increasingly true as we may impute any 
given act to a large class of ancient society. 
And the undertakers of ancient Egypt 
must have been numerous when one con- 
siders the vast wealth and labor lavished 
by the Egyptian people on their’ future 
lives. There is thus justification for a 
little further amateur detective work on 
the trail of those who conducted these 
ancient funerals. 

Apparently Henttowe, daughter of King 
Paynozem, was the first person buried in 
the tomb, Zemutesonekh was the second, 


found to be a mess of crumpled rags, 
through which some one had torn and cut 
his way, rummaging down to the place 
where jewelry might be found (fig. 32). 
On the mummy of Zemutesonekh they 
had even slashed their way down to her 
left hand, which they had pulled up 
searching for rings. The loot once seized, 
the bandages were hastily stuffed back and 
the outer sheet—purposely uncut in the 
first place—was drawn up again more or 
less neatly, to hide the theft. That the 
second Henttowe had not suffered this 
treatment argues that it was her under- 
takers who had robbed the first two 
princesses. As for the pilfering of the 
gold-leaf from the coffins of all three 
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princesses, suspicion for it falls, as we have 
seen, upon those who opened the tomb for 
the funeral of Menkheperre and they too 
had hidden their theft by laving a linen 
sheet across all three mutilated faces. The 
ordinary ancient tomb robbers never dis- 
played any such scruples. 

Such venality is bad enough, but even 
if we have reconstructed the sequence of 





FIG. 32. 





wrapped them, we began to find more and 
more confusion among the bandages over 
the chest. The truth dawned on us when 
we found at last on both mummies, casts 
in the resin of the metal pectoral hawks, 
but the pectoral hawks themselves gone. 
Then we noticed that the heart scarabs 
in both cases had been taken out and put 
back carelessly; that around the torn 





EVIDENCES OF PILFERING ON THE MUMMY Of! 


ZEMUTESONEKH 


these robberies correctly, it might. still 
be said that at least the undertakers had 
not robbed their own patrons. Further 
evidence came to light, however, that 
thefts often took place without even that 
much to be said by way of extenuation. 

The mummies of Henttowe, daughter of 
Isetemkheb, and of Nesitiset lay just as 
they had been placed in the grave, and we 
had every reason to believe that they were 
still intact. The tapes, the outer sheet, 
and the Osiris sheet were neatly and care- 
fully folded on the bodies and stitched up 
the back. Everything was in perfect order 
at first, and then gradually, as we un- 


bandages on the chests there were the 
marks of fingers sticky with resin on layers 
of linen that should have been clean; and 
finally that the left hand of Nesitiset had 
been laid bare in a search for finger rings. 

There can be little question as to what 
had happened here. The mummies had 
been rifled before they were even com- 
pletely wrapped and that must have 
taken place in the undertakers’ own es- 
tablishments. Fortunately for us, pieces 
of metal jewelry only were being sought, 
and papyri or heart scarabs were useless 
to the thieves. But what a picture do we 
get for the moralist! 
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Mention has been made above of the 
rolls of papyri placed between the legs of 
the dead, and in the last report a photo- 
graph was shown of one of the six little 
wooden figures of the god Osiris found in 
the tomb, with a papyrus hidden within his 
legs." Since the dead person became Osiris 
and was portrayed as Osiris on the sheet 





OSIRIS SHEET OF 
NESITISET 


FIG. 33. 


which covered his body, the little figure 
of the god was in some sort another body, 
and like the mortal one bore its papyrus 
roll as well. 

As is well known, papyrus was a paper 
made from the pith of a reed. The reeds 
were cut usually a little less than a foot 
long; the pith was sliced into narrow strips; 
these strips were glued side by side in two 
layers with the fibers of one layer at right 
angles to those of the other, and then the 
whole was beaten into thin sheets which 
might be glued to each other to make 
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longer rolls. When papyri have remained 
rolled up tightly for three thousand years, 
as these had, the glue has become unelastic 
and the fibers have lost their strength to 
such an extent that the sheets would split 
to pieces if one attempted to unroll them 
as they are found. Some semblance of 
their original life must be given them with 
moisture—just enough to soften them, 
but not enough to melt the glue right out 
of the fibers. It is a delicate job under 
any circumstances and especially in the 
desert air of Egypt where it is next to 
impossible to keep the right degree of 
dampness long enough to finish unrolling. 

That there should be any practical use 
in the summer “dog-days’”’ of New York 
never occurred to us before this job fell 
toourlot. Then, however, we remembered 

not with longing but at least with ap- 
preciation—the damp, soggy heat in which 
this city swelters through July and August. 
That was just what we needed, and the 
papyri were packed still rolled up in Luxor, 
forwarded to New York, and unpacked 
again there in July. Humidors such as 
cigars are kept in, were contrived and the 
rolls were put into them. Then we, 
probably alone of all the people in New 
York, anxiously waited for sticky, hot 
days—preferably with thunder storms 
and as soon as a day promised to be un- 
bearable, out came a papyrus and gently 
it was unrolled and pressed out between 
sheets of glass. A few went easily. They 
were those which had not been soaked 
when the tomb was flooded in antiquity. 
But there were others from which the glue 
that once held the fibers together had been 
dissolved entirely away by the ancient 
rain-water. The fibers in them were some- 
thing like bundles of impalpable jack- 
straws (anglicé ‘“‘spillikins”) to be sorted 
out without disturbing their neighbors. 
One badly decayed and moulded roll—of 
Henttowe, daughter of Paynozem—turned 
out to be two sheets wrapped one within 
the other and to separate them our task 
seemed as impossible as lifting one shadow 
from off another. 

With these worst-decayed rolls it was a 
problem to know what could be done to 
hold the delicate fibers together long enough 
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FIG. 34. THE MUMMY OF TEYE MOURNED IN FRONT OF HER 
GRAVE. FROM HER PAPYRUS. XXI DYNASTY 
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FIG. 35. HENTTOWE, DAUGHTER OF 
ISETEMKHEB, OFFERS A JAR OF 
OINTMENT TO OSIRIS. FROM HER 

PAPYRUS. XXI DYNASTY 
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to mount them under glass, since they had 
lost all of their original glue. Fortunately 
Mr. Ivins was at hand to give us advice 
and an introduction to Mr. Lydenberg 
of the New York Public Library. Mr. 


had the papyrus both unrolled and rein- 
forced with an absolute minimum of lost 
scraps and fibers. 

The rolls which we have thus retrieved 
turn out to be abridgments of the two col- 





FIG. 30. A SERPENT OF 
PAPYRUS OF HENTTOWE, 


Lydenberg showed us how the most perilous 
of the cld documents in the Library were 
mounted on almost invisible mousseline 
de soie and he had made for us the special 


THE UNDERWORLD IN THE 
DAUGHTER OF PAYNOZEM 


lections of religious texts known as the 
“Book of the Dead” and the “Book of 
the Underworld.” Properly speaking, it 
would seem, one should be placed on the 





FIG. 37. GAUSEN POURS OUT A LIBATION TO 


OSIRIS. FROM 


paste needful for the work. We then con- 
structed a frame in which we could stretch 
mousseline de soie over a sheet of glass and 
cover it with paste. Our papyrus was 
laid upon the fabric and unrolled directly 
on it; the frame was then lifted, removing 
the fabric and the papyrus together from 
the glass; and once the paste had dried we 
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HER PAPYRUS 


body and the other in the Osiride figure. 
Both contain those charms and spells which 
it was needful for a person to know in 
order that the funeral rites might be effica- 
cious and that he might be admitted to the 
company of the gods and escape the dangers 
besetting him on his ghostly journeys. 
The actual words of most of the spells are 
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given merely in epitomized form, but the 
vignettes in many cases give the clue to 
the contents. The body is mourned at 
the tomb doorway while the soul hovers 
nearby (fig. 34). The deceased then 
enters the presence of Osiris, King of the 
Underworld, and propitiates him with 





FIG. 38. 


COFFIN AND 
MUMMY OF A WOMAN 
ROMAN PERIOD 


offerings (figs. 35 and 37). Then come the 
weird demons of the future life, guarding 
the doors of the underworld, presiding 
over the hours of the night, or lurking by 
the fiery pools. Among these last the 
dead were to beware of a gigantic red and 
yellow serpent with a_ bearded, black, 
human face, a tail ending in flapping wings, 
and a decapitated corpse of one of his 
victims lying in every coil (fig. 36). 


1924-1925 


Most of the material which we had 
found in tombs of the XXIII and XXIV 


dynasties received at least passing mention 








WOOLEN, NETTED TURBAN 
ROMAN PERIOD 


FIG. 39. 


in the last report,'!' but the mummies of 
the late Roman women were passed over 
with a rather scathing reference to their 





PALM-LEAF SANDALS 
ROMAN PERIOD 


FIG. 40. 


bedizened looks.” It was perhaps rather 

harsh, for one of them, found under a mass 

of willow and henna boughs in a plain, 
BULLETIN, December, 1924, Part II, pp. 28 ff. 
121 bid., p. 33. 
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rectangular coffin (fig. 38), has supplied 
us with a charming pair of dyed palm 
leaf sandals—almost unworn—and a very 
interesting woolen turban (figs. 39 and 
40). Apparently it was the style in Thebes 
just before the Christian era to swathe 
the hair in fine linen veils until the head 
was twice its natural size, and then over 
that to pull such a netted brown and red 
turban, tied behind with drawing-strings. 

here are scarcely twenty yards between 


the tomb of Neferu, where we found scraps 
of her pleated dresses, and the grave of 
this woman, where we found her woolen 
turban—but twenty centuries had passed 
between the lives of the two. In fact. 
Neferu was older to the Roman woman 
than the Roman woman is to us. And 
vet, while our excavations had covered this 
enormous lapse of time, they seem to have 
begun and ended in women’s fashions. 


H. E. WINLock. 
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THE MUSEUM’S EXCAVATIONS AT LISHT 


THE work of the Expedition at Lisht 
during the season of 1924-25 had a two- 
fold purpose: (1) the clearing up of the 
mass of material of secondary importance 
which still remained in the storerooms 
from the work of earlier seasons; and (2) 
the accurate survey of the whole site 
surrounding the pyramid of Sesostris | 
in order to coérdinate the separate plans 
of the excavations carried out there during 
various periods since 1908. 

In the excavation of a site like that of 
the pyramid of Sesostris I, where a large 
amount of surface clearing is necessary, 
it is inevitable that a great many things 
should turn up which, while they may have 
a certain archaeological value (all ancient 
handiwork presumably has), are yet not 
of sufficient interest to merit preservation 
inamuseum. A stray ostracon concerning 
the delivery of food or the marks which 
quarrymen and masons have left on blocks 
of building stone are of great use in de- 
termining the organization and methods 
employed in undertaking such a work as 
the construction of a pyramid; but in 
order to preserve this evidence it is not 
necessary to treasure the huge blocks on 
which the boss of the quarry or the foreman 
of the stone masons has painted crude 
hieratic inscriptions. Facsimile copies on 
paper and photographs form a record very 
nearly as accurate as, and infinitely more 
usable for study than, the original blocks of 
stone themselves. 

Even in the case of the painted relief 
with which the walls of the pyramid- 
temple were decorated it is not always 
worth while to send home everything that 
is found. As a general rule, all the larger 
fragments are distinctly worth preserva- 
tion, for a figure need not be complete, 
still less a scene, to exhibit the delicacy 
and beauty of the sculptor’s art in such 
degree as to make the fragment a valuable 
acquisition. But quantities of very small 
fragments of relief are found scattered 
through the debris left by the later stone- 
cutters who used pyramid and temple as a 
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quarry. Many of these are mere chips— 
a bit of background with a hieroglyph or 
two; another with part of an arm or leg 
fragments of no value in_ themselves. 
But any one may fit on to a larger piece 
of inscription or relief; perhaps form the 
connection between two other fragments 
and complete a figure. 

Again, the greater number of the pit 
tombs in the cemetery which lies east and 
south of the pyramid have been so thor- 
oughly plundered that digging them often 
vields nothing but potsherds. From such 
meager remains and bits of coffin wood, 
odd beads, moldy figures from model 
boats, and so forth must often be deter- 
mined the relative dates of a 
tombs in the cemetery. 

In the busy days of an ordinary year’s 
digging the recording of such less important 
material delayed, especially when 
“real finds’? absorb the digger’s attention. 
At the end of the season the rush of finish- 
ing up, packing, and shipping is likely 


series of 


gets 


to leave these objects stranded, for the 
time being, in the storerooms of the ex- 
cavator’s house. Sorting, fitting together, 
copying, measuring, noting, photographing, 
discarding, packing: such occupations filled 
most of the working hours of the writer 
during the past season. 

At the same time, with the assistance of 
George L. Howe, the survey of the site 
was being carriedon. A few workmen were 
emploved to clear the two western corners 
of the pyramid. The excavations carried 
out by our Expedition had not reached 
these points, but they had been cleared 
thirty years ago by the French archaeolo- 
gists and had since then been deeply cov- 
ered by the drifting sand. Contrary to 
expectation, these corners were not found 
intact and the accurate measurement of 
the pyramid proved to be a more difficult 
task than had been anticipated. With one 
corner cleared, however, and points of 
the casing at the base visible on three 
sides of the pyramid, it was possible to 
determine with certainty that it had been 


restr amer: 
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laid out on a square of 200 ells, a little 
over 105 meters. 

More laborious, but more interesting too, 
was the making of the final plan of the 
pyramid-temple and the reconstruction 
from the evidence preserved of the arrange- 
ment of its various halls, corridors, and 
rooms. 

Of all pyramid-temples of the XII 
dynasty this one, built by Sesostris I, the 
second king of the dynasty, is, as far as 
can be judged, the best preserved. The 
pyramid-temple of Amenemhat I, his 


lels of the same period are at hand for 
comparison. Indeed the closest parallel 
so far known to us is the pyramid-temple 
of Sahure,! at Abusir—a king of the V 
dynasty who ruled about 2730 B. C., some 
800 vears before Sesostris. 

There is some evidence that the decora- 
tions of this temple of Sahure were copied 
in later times, perhaps during the X]] 
dynasty. It is not unlikely too that at 
the same time the general plan of the 
temple may have been followed by the 
architects. Sufficient similarity exists be- 





FIG. I. JAMB OF THE DOORWAY 
WALL SOUTH OF 


predecessor, about two kilometers north 
of that of Sesostris I, has also been cleared 
by our Expedition and was found to have 
been so completely destroyed in antiquity 
that the remains now in place do little 
more than fix the position of its main walls. 


Tt 
THE 


The temples attached to the pyramids of 


the later part of the dynasty situated at 
Dahshur, Hawara, and Lahun, while not 
so thoroughly excavated as those at Lisht, 
give no hope of furnishing us with ex- 
amples well enough preserved to establish 
a normal type for such buildings in this 
period 

In view of these circumstances the 
pyramid-temple of Sesostris | is of great 
importance in the history of Egyptian 
architecture, but for the same reasons the 
interpretation of the sometimes very 
meager evidence is difficult, since no paral- 
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{ROUGH THE OUTER ENCLOSURE 
> MAIN ENTRANCI 


tween the temples of Sahure and Sesostris 
to justify such an assumption. Although 
the house which ruled during the XII 
dynasty may have been directly descended 
from the Theban Mentuhoteps of the XI 
dynasty, the removal of the court from 
lhebes in the south to the center of Egypt 
near Memphis, in constant view of the 
Old Kingdom pyramids, is sufficient to 
account for the abrupt change in the royal 
burial customs. In Thebes a small pyra- 
mid surrounded and fronted by colonnades 
and open courts was set at the base of a 
high cliff. The western desert in_ the 
region above Memphis is of a_ wholly 
different character. At Lisht the desert 
plateau is very low and such a setting would 


‘Borchardt, Das Grabdenkmal des K6nigs 
S‘ahu-re‘. See also the model of the pyramid 
of Sahure in the Fourth Egyptian Room. 
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be wholly unsuitable for the contemporary 
[heban type of royal tomb. [It was much 
more natural for the architects of Amenem- 
hat I and Sesostris I to turn to the pyramids 
of the Old Kingdom for inspiration. 

In its essentials the plan of the temple 
of Sesostris follows that of Sahure, but 
there are of course a good many differences. 
Like the earlier temple this is approached 
by a causeway leading up from the inunda- 
tion level in the valley. It has been im- 
possible so far to discover any traces of 


smaller pyramid, presumably the tomb 
of his queen. Access to the inner court is 
possible only through the temple itself, 
whereas the outer enclosure is reached by 
means of two doorways, one on each side 
of the main entrance of the temple (fig. 1). 

he distinction in character between the 
inner and outer courts is carried out in the 
two main parts of the temple, which lies 
on the east side of the pyramid and extends 
from the outer enclosure wall to the casing 
of the pyramid itself. The rooms in the 





FIG. 3. GRANITE SILL 
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the valley portal, but the causeway itself 
has been uncovered at several points on its 
upward slope from the cultivation to the 
level of the plateau and its juncture with 
the temple proper. The decoration of 
this covered approach by means of Osiride 
figures of Sesostris set at intervals against 
the inner faces of the two walls is doubtless 
an adaptation of the similar figures of 
Mentuhotep in the XI dynasty temple at 
Thebes. 

The pyramid of Sesostris is unusual in 
the fact that two walls encircle it. The 
outer one, built of mud brick, forms a great 
rectangular court which is to be considered 
as the area reserved for the tombs of the 
officials connected with the court. Within 
this enclosure a second, limestone wall 
delimits the royal precinct in which are 
situated the pyramid of the king and a 
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front half of the temple are of such a nature 
as to lend themselves to celebrations of a 
more or less public character, while the 
chambers in the back part must have been 
devoted to the more private ceremonial 
worship of the deified king. The division 
between these two parts of the temple is 
marked by the inner enclosure wall (see 
figs. 2 and 3). 

lhe causeway leads to the entrance hall 
of the temple against which the outer 
enclosure wall is built (fig. 3). It is hard 
to find any reason for the length of this 
division of the temple, for it must have 
been very narrow—little more than a 
corridor, in fact. Perhaps its uselessness 1s 
reflected by the complete change in later 
temples. In those of the XVIII and XIX 
dynasties, for example, the proportions 
have been reversed and the entrance has 
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become the typical pylon forming a fagade 
even wider than the temple behind it. 
In the temple of Sesostris as in that of 
Sahure the general massiveness of the 
battered walls and the roll moldings at the 
corners are already present. 

As in the later temples the entrance, be 
it pylon or corridor, leads to an open 
court. This is embellished with a peristyle, 
against the square piers of which must 


line between the public part of the tempfe 
and the inner, more sacred portion. It is 
possible that the audience standing in the 
middle of the court could look up the main 
axis of the temple through the three doors 
and observe the ritual as it was performed 
in the small niche chamber, but it is doubt- 
ful whether any but the properly appointed 
priests were allowed to cross the threshold 
of this doorway. 





FIG. 5. VIEW OF THE BACK PART OF THE TEMPLE 


have been set the ten limestone statues 
of Sesostris | which were found buried 
nearby by the French expedition and re- 
moved to Cairo.2. In this court too was 
found in its original position in the north- 
east corner the gray granite offering table. 
The open court was the scene of ceremonies 
of offering for the benefit of the deceased 
king, and in these the whole staff. of priests 
connected with the temple service must 
have taken part, in the presence, no doubt, 
of officials of the court and perhaps of the 
public. 

The back wall of this court is the con- 
tinuation, so to speak, of the inner, lime- 
stone enclosure wall and forms the dividing 

*Gautier and Jequier, Fouilles de Licht, 
p. 30, pls. IX-XIII. 
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Ihe evidence for the reconstruction of 
the front part of the temple is sufficient to 
leave no doubt as to its main features. 
The two long side halls to north and south 
of the colonnaded court and the smaller 
antechambers between them and the en- 
closure wall are later additions. But 
doubtless it was only a case of change of 
plan after construction had been com- 
menced, for there is no evidence of its 
later date beyond the fact that the walls 
are not bonded. The purpose of these 
chambers is not clear; perhaps they were 
living quarters for the priests. They can 
be reached only from doorways opening 
out from the transverse corridor. 

This passage, purely utilitarian in 
purpose, provides a means of access from 
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any point in the temple to any other, or to 
the paved court in which the pyramid is 
Set. 

Beyond the transverse corridor the 
evidence for the reconstruction attempted 
is much less sure (see fig. 5 and plan). 
The hatching shows where positive indi- 
cations of the presence of walls exist. 
[hese may be either the lowest course of a 
wall still in position (as is the case in the 
main walls on the north and south), the 
presence of foundations at a slightly lower 
level than the pavement (the side walls of 
the sanctuary), or marks remaining from 
the emplacement of the thinner walls on 
the pavement itself. The restoration of 
the room containing the niches is mainly 
conjecture. A high mass of local stone 
(coarser than the fine white limestone used 
throughout for the facing of the walls) 
and a single fragment from a ‘“‘naos- 
shaped”’ niche suggested that such a room 
must have existed, similar to the corre- 
sponding room in the Sahure temple. It 
is presumed that in these niches were 
placed statues of the king, each inscribed 
with a special name, the five of which 
make up the full royal titulary. The 
floor level must have been seven steps 
above the level of the transverse corridor. 
The rest of this part of the temple is only 
five steps higher and so the existence of a 
second, smaller transverse corridor giving 
access right and left on this level has been 
assumed. The passage leading to the 
“room of the column” is fairly well fixed, 
as is that room, in which the granite base of 
the column is still preserved, as well as 
the broken granite architrave which sup- 
ported its roof (figs. 6 and 7). But of the 
doorways leading into it, and from it into 
the sanctuary, no traces remain. Such a 
room formed an antechamber to the sanc- 
tuary in the Sahure temple. The long 
sides of the sanctuary are fixed by heavy 
foundations (possibly this chamber was 
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vaulted), but the position of the short sides 
is conjectural. In the west end of this 
chamber was placed the stela before which 
the prescribed offering ceremonies were 
performed. 

The restoration of the very much de- 
nuded areas north and south of the niche 
chamber and sanctuary would have been 
extremely difficult had it not been for 4 
clue derived from the Old Kingdom tem- 
ples. In these it may be observed that 
the store-chambers are often arranged in 
groups of five. This principle was found 
to apply so neatly to the very slight 
evidence remaining that it was welcomed 
as a way out of the difficulty. The north 
and south dimension of the space in the 
southwest corner was fixed by the sanctuary 
wall and the outer temple wall. On the 
paving were marks showing the ends of 
two walls. The addition of three more 
intervals and walls of the same size filled 
the whole space exactly. In the same way 
the remaining areas were worked out. 

No sure claim can be made that this is 
exactly what the plan of the temple was 
originally. It is, however, a workable 
hypothesis. Many points are quite un- 
certain. For example, there is a possible 
connection between the two storehouses 
on the north side. It was only the ex- 
ample of the Sahure temple in which there 
are rooms beyond the sanctuary and 
approachable only through the latter, that 
led to this manner of reconstruction. In 
spite of these uncertainties, however, the 
remains of the temple, if not the reconstruc- 
tion which has been attempted in this 
article, are our best evidence for the XII 
dynasty arrangement of the different halls 
and cult chambers in which it was cus- 
tomary to perform the ceremonies and 
observances by means of which the life 
of the pharaoh in the afterworld was 
sustained. 

AMBROSE LANSING. 
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THE GRAPHIC WORK OF THE EXPEDITION 


Work has been carried on as usual 
by myself, and, during the greater part 
of the season, by Mr. Wilkinson and my 
wife also, the chief output being drawn 
from the tombs of Rekhmiré (No. 100) 
and Huy (No. 40). Mr. Wilkinson was 
called off for a short time to aid the Egypt 
Exploration Society in the difficulties 
caused by the regrettable death of Mr. 
Newton in the field, and | myself spent 
three weeks in the Oasis of Khargeh bring- 
ing the work of the Expedition in the temple 
there to a state which would admit of pub- 
lication. 

The main part of my time was occupied 
by the task of tracing the important texts 
which define his duties for the vizier 
Rekhmiré, and set forth the spirit in which 
they were to be executed—texts written 
in a calligraphy as fine and detailed as the 
motives and policy they enshrine. As, 
in parts, the complete text can be estab- 
lished only by noting specks of color re- 
maining from abraded signs, and as lacunae 
can be filled up here and there, or valuable 
confirmation of the text gained, by a 
collation of remains of it in three other 
much-wrecked tombs of viziers, a con- 
siderable part of the season was consumed 
in this way. But these records are worth 
a multitude of commonplace scenes or the 
stereotyped phraseology of pious expan- 
siveness, sycophantic praise of the king, and 
self-laudation. One of the tombs in which 
remains of both texts relating to the 
vizierate were reported by previous copy- 
ists to survive is that of Useramon (“ User” 
for short), who was chief minister of the 
king between the administrations of his 
lather Ahmosé (in a Semitized form, 
“Amethu”’’) and Rekhmiré, his nephew. 

This (No. 131) is the only important 
tomb in the necropolis which is still in- 
habited by a native and his live stock 
(the former at one end of the hall, the 
latter at the other, with free exchange of 
visits). Tired of waiting through many 
years for the promised expropriation of 
the owner by the Government, | made 


arrangements with the proprietor and 
received a hearty welcome, which was not 
visibly abated when, like the proverbial 
camel, | usurped the place more and more, 
and, in the end, pulled down the bedroom 
wall and drenched the sleeping-place with 
water and mud. The once magnificent 
hall, when entered, resembled a_ sooty 
chimney-corner, through the cobwebs and 
grime of which some hieroglyphs or a few 
dimly foreshadowed figures could just be 
made out. The lower halves of the walls 
were more than blackened; they had been 
clean corroded away by the filthy exhala- 
tions of the stable. Though the exact 
situation of the text | was looking for was 
known to me, a long search failed to dis- 
cover it beneath its sooty veil, but the 
delay was so far to the good that other 
and more valuable records were disclosed. 
It seemed at first hopeless to try to make 
out any forms, still less the sense of the 
inscriptions which remained; but, as the 
result of swilling, scraping, and, at the 
end, carefully sponging the surfaces, some 
agreeable disappointments were experi- 
enced, and even a copy in color of one 
of the most novel groups was secured. If, 
when the day of departure came, little 
more than one of the four walls had been 
thoroughly cleaned, the contents of all 
had been roughly evaluated. Not much 
of the rest is likely to be worth the harvest- 
ing. 

Even a rapid survey of these tombs of 
viziers is of considerable interest. Deeply 
indebted as we are to the tombs of Thebes 
for all that they teach us of private life 
and civil organization in Egypt, the his- 
torian resents their silences or curt refer- 
ences to certain sides of national existence; 
such as the condition and occupations of 
the women, the part the temple, the law- 
court, the market, military service, and 
amusements played in the life of the com- 
mon man, the measure of freedom the 
peasant, the artisan, the trader enjoyed, 
the extent to which the entry of foreign 
slaves affected the native population, the 
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codification of Egyptian law, and much 
more. The Egyptian returning to earth 
as a spirit longed to see his home and the 
temple of his city, to hear the lowing ot 
the kine, and see the growing crops. He 
was not interested enough in the incidents 
of the taxes or the current wars and poli 
tics; for over them he had no control, and 
knew them only as unchanging enemies, 
like pestilence and hunger. Even the 
official was concerned only with his own 
department, and with it mainly as a means 
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FIG. [. CRETANS. 


of wealth and advancement. lo judge 
by their monuments, kings were no better; 
military glory and religious ceremonial 
during life, and apotheosis at death, had 
predominance in their thoughts. The 
high priest was a king without hope of 
godhead, and, though not more troubled, 
apparently, than any one else with the 
state of religion, like a fat abbot he was 
often an excellent economist, and has left 
us most useful pictures of the great estates 
and workshops in his charge. 

But the vizier had all Egypt and its 
fortunes in his hands, and, to judge by 
notable examples, seems to have embodied 
all that was highest and best in the conduct 
of the greatest of human enterprises—a 
happy national state. He alone seems 
to rise above the outlook of self and class, 
and betrays a sense that a kingdom rests 


on character, law, and mutual service; so 
that he conceives his returning ka as being 
delighted to take up again, in retrospect 
at least, the burden of thinking and provid. 
ing for his people’s prosperity and welfare. 
“Behold the (lot of) the vizier,” says Rekh- 
miré, who knew, “ That is not sweet at all, 
That is bitter, as his name implies [ Jat, 
meaning, perhaps, “‘to play the man”. 
He is the brazen (wall) which guards the 
gold of his master’s house, and no man but 
he would do this for another. Water and 


TOMB OF USER 


wind report everything that he does. He 
who must practise Right in the face of 
every man is the vizier. Mayest thou 
then, (O vizier), follow the rule which is 
handed down to thee, lo, that is the way Ol 
happiness.”” Rekhmiré, then, does not 
fill up his main chamber with pictures ot 
sport, rewards from the king, scenes of 
family feasting, or endless rows of porters 
laden with food. He provided for these 
elsewhere, and the greater part of his outer 
and brighter hall is devoted to (1) his 
country’s prestige and = prosperity, as 
evinced by the tribute from foreign lands 
and the payment of fairly-apportioned 
local taxes; (2) laving down the moral and 
political basis of the relations of governed 
and governors, as contained in the tradi- 
tional instructions to viziers on_ their 
appointment. 
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Let us study the tomb of Useramon, 
then, and see if this magnanimity was new 
or was already a long tradition when 
Rekhmiré, User’s nephew and successor, 
was young. The tomb, though it is dis- 
tinguished by a facade of great architec- 
tural beauty, contains only a single deco- 
rated hall within, of about the same size 
and shape as Rekhmiré’s, the vast corridor 
of the latter being here represented by a 
small and rough extension, blank of record. 
lhe four main walls are occupied as follows, 
so far as can be ascertained at present. 

Front left-hand wall. A (above). The 
ritual meal of the deceased. Near the 
entrance, possibly, scenes of crafts. B 
(below). User receives the prisoners and 
tribute of Nubia. 

Back left-hand wall. <A. User re- 
ceives the dues from the various districts 
of Egypt (these do not seem to be enumer- 
ated textually as in the tomb of Rekhmiré). 
B. Ritual meal of the deceased (7). Relics 
of thirty-nine columns of the text ‘‘ Duties 
of the vizier.” 

Back right-hand wall. A. Text of 
“The installation of the vizier” in twenty- 
four columns. User receives the tribute 
of the northern lands. B. User receives 
the dues of Amon (°). 

Front right-hand wall. A. Installation 
of User as co-vizier, with descriptive text 
in twenty-eight columns. B. Amethu, 
father of User, gives to his son and succes- 
sor the ‘Beginnings of the instruction 
which the vizier Amethu gave ”’ in fifty-two 
columns of fine hieroglyphs, a form of 
didactic literature in which Egypt ex- 
celled, and which, as we now know, fur- 
nished some of the material for Solomon’s 
Book of Proverbs. 

The state of this last text is now such 
that, unless a parallel copy comes to light, 
little can be made of it. In face of this 
deplorable loss, it is a comfort to gather 
from what is legible that it did not throw 
much light on the organization of the 
vizier’s office, but only maintained its 
ethical standard in admirable precepts. 
‘(Let him judge) without giving preference 
to a man he knows over one who is un- 
known to him.” “Lo, thou art a wall 
which wards off injustice.” ‘“‘Let him 


encourage approach to him in the matter: 
for a petitioner loves to pour out his heart.” 
“Hold to the Right, and thy wealth shall 
increase.’’ In any case, the inclusion of an 
“Instruction”’ of this length, added to the 
three other long inscriptions, to say noth- 
ing of the large space taken up by scenes 
of the gathering in of home and foreign 
taxes, at the cost of strictly personal con- 
cerns, 1S an incontrovertible proof that 
the maintenance of high standards of 
justice and state-finance was near to the 
heart of the vizier, even to death. If we 
applaud the merits of the tomb of Rekh- 
miré, we must not forget this earlier ex- 
ample by which he profited, not only for 
its even greater wealth of textual material 
(the presence of which proves that viziers 
were chosen for culture as well as worldly 
wisdom), but also for the high merit of the 
execution, which the encrusting grime has 
not been able quite to obliterate. 

['wo of the records have survived hope- 
less mutilation; that of the northern 
tribute-bearers and that of the installation 
of User. The former is divided into three 
registers, the descriptive note _ being, 
“Reception of the spoil which the might 
of His Majesty brought from the northern 
countries, the confines of Asia, and the 
islands in the midst.of the sea, by the 
Seigneur, the spokesman who brings peace 
to all the land, the superintendent of the 
courts of justice, Useramon.”’ The top- 
most row shows representatives of “the 
islands in the heart of the great Green 
(the sea),”’ that is, of Crete and perhaps 
of other islands under her influence, thus 
adding to the few and prized depictions 
of this people from an outsider’s point of 
view. The portraiture in its present 
state does not help us much, but the pic- 
tured products form a welcome substantia- 
tion or expansion of previous knowledge. 
In each of the three cases a scribe stands on 
the right, enregistering a pile of the articles 
paid in. Those of the Cretans (“ Keftiu”) 
are shown in figure 6, A. The men are 
beardless, as always, but their long hair 
streams thinly over their shoulders, and, if 
this were better preserved, would probably 
have exhibited that curl, or series of curls, 
on the forehead which may be an imitation 
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of the crested eagle (?) whose head figures 
among the specimens of their goldsmiths’ 
work.' This bird, if not in part a tribute 
to the Egyptian worship of the hawk, must 
have had a divine or metaphorical value 
for them, since it is a contributory part of 
the fabulous gryphon, native apparently 
to the northern Mediterranean. The men 
wear the Cretan sandals and ankle-bands 
and a cut-away lo a-cloth, with the stiff 
appendage in front, shaped and adorned 
like a quiver, which has been painted out 
in the tomb of Rekhmiré, but preserved in 
that of Senmut (fig. 2).!. Three of these 
Cretans are shown in figure 1.2. Bevond 
these are others like them, one of whom car- 
ries the vase of figure 6, E. The group ol 
Cretan products repiesented in the tomb 
of Rekhmiré is reproduced here to prove 
that such pictures were not a product of 
imagination, but of knowledge on the part 
of the draughtsman (fig. 3). The device of 
the dog’s head may again be a concession 
to the Egyptian worship of the animal 
of Anubis (cf. fig. 6, H from Tomb 86); 
but, if so, the Cretans have given it the 
form and color of the animal nearest in 
kind which was familiar to them. 

In the second row are probably to be 
found the people of “the confines of 
Asia,” presumably the population on the 
extreme north of the Egyptian conquests, 
from the upper waters of the Euphrates 
westwards. It is perhaps a race in which 
the pure Semitic strain is tempered by 
others, or else includes, whether as equals 
or slaves, men of another derivation. 

About thirteen men are presented here, 
wearing alternately the long Syrian gown 
with a single line of decoration down the 
front, and a short, straight-edged Semite 
skirt. A group of them is shown in figure 
5, and some of their collected offerings in 
figure 6, B. To the latter must be added 
baskets of mineral products, light red 
(copper?) ingots, vases (fig. 6, F, G), 
a quiver, bows and arrows, an ointment- 
horn, daggers (fig. 6, D), and a slave-boy. 
The facial type does not differ appreciably 


‘Restored on the basis of Hay’s early copy 
“Cf. BuLLetTin, December, 1924, Part II, p 
45, fig. 1. 


from that of the Cretans. The men are 
beardless, with full hair reaching to the 
shoulders, and have fair complexions. 
But one feature is a novelty, the habit, 
namely, shown by one of their number, of 
wearing three silver earrings round the 
edge of the ear. The same custom has 
been acquired by another figure, who is 
of such a totally different aspect that one 
is inclined to assign him to an intrusive 
race, perhaps enslaved, since he alone 
brings a boy as his contribution to the 
levy. He is beardless, with a bridgeless 
nose instead of one lightly arched, some- 
what prognathous, and with so little bulge 
to the back of the head as to present a 
striking diversity. The later and appar- 
ently Egyptian head in BuLtetin, No- 
vember, 1921, Part II, p. 23, somewhat 
resembles it. 

In the third row we might expect to 
find the vaguely designated ‘countries 
of the north” represented. The products 
displaved are very poor compared with the 
rest, comprising three vases of ordinary 
shapes, a plank of wood, and bundles of 
sticks or reeds. They may be northern 
Syrians of Retnu land. Neither this nor 
the type just seen has much resemblance 
to the offensively heavy-featured, bushy- 
haired, thick-set Semites in brightly 
patterned gowns with winding folds so 
often seen in somewhat later depictions. 
They have, on the contrary, shaven heads 
and attractive profiles, are lightish in color, 
and wear the plain Syrian gown (fig. 6, C). 
A group on the right, however, wear 
costumes more elaborately braided, their 
features are drawn delicately, and they 
show certain idiosyncrasies (fig. 4). One 
man has a hooked nose of a pronounced 
form, while another has thick hair cut short 
at the level of the ear and bound with a 
fillet. The women are of a lighter com- 
plexion and do not have the marked 
Semitic characteristics of the men. They 
wear flounced skirts and carry their chil- 
dren in a pannier on the back. Their 
hair is variously treated, one of them hav- 
ing a tousled head of red locks, like a 
Syrian man on the walls of the tomb of 
Rekhmiré.* 

3BULLETIN, December, 1924, Part II, p. 47. 
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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


The men bring as additional gifts bows, 
bow-cases, and quivers. 

It is at least clear that the artists of this 
and the succeeding reign in depicting the 
types of men, their enemies, with whom 
they had become so well acquainted in 
these days of conquest, if only by the 
large importation of slaves into Egypt, 
did not often vield to the temptation to 
caricature, or to mere reproduction of a 
created type, but sought, as a rule, to 
delineate with care the peculiarities of 





On the right the king, Thutmose I], sits 
within his baldachin of state. Before him 
stand the /mi khent (the grand chamber- 
lain?), two “Companions of the king,” 
and User, who ts still only a “‘scribe of the 
treasury of the god in the temple of Amon,” 
But his elevation to the vizierate has just 
been decided on in the Privy Council. 
An account of the proceedings there jis 
furnished overhead in twenty-eight col- 
umns, which, owing to the desire of my 
friend Abd er Rasdl, the present occupant 
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face, dress, and customs, as if they were 
fully aware that these deserved study, 
sympathy, and even admiration. This 1s 
much—for those days especially. 

The scene of the installation of User is 
very interesting, for we know little of the 
ceremonial procedure which must have 
marked recurring events of importance in 
military, civil, and judicial affairs. The 
picture is peculiar in that the king and 
his surroundings are in relief, the rest only 
in paint. The scene is really a double one, 
corresponding to the event narrated. On 
the right we have the sitting of the king’s 
council at which User was appointed 
vizier; on the left the escorted procession 
of the king and vizier to the temple of 
Karnak (?), to ratify the act before the 
god of Thebes. 


TOMB OF USER 


of the tomb, to furnish his pigeons with a 
nesting-place (to such a pass has the cult of 
the muse Clio come in our days!), imply 
as many hiatuses in a text already bristling 
with textual difficulties. It must suffice 
to give the general purport here with a 
few extracts. The king is seated in his 
palace on the west bank and the high 
officials are brought in to greet him and 
the vizier (no doubt Amethu, though he 
is never named), and to take counsel 
regarding affairs of state. The “Com- 
panions”’ address the king, taking note ol 
the fact “that the strength of the vizier 
has declined, he is somewhat bowed, and 
his regular duties settle (heavily) on his 
back, (so that) the city goes astray,” 
and hold that “‘it is good for thy lands that 
consideration shall be given to (the appoint- 
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BULLETIN OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


ment of) a deputy (‘staff of old age’).” 
The king begs that a man shall be sought 


out who will command respect. The 


companions, opening in oriental fashion 
with elaborate praises of the king (“‘ Thou 
hast established Law for millions and 
millions of years so that men feel secure, 
organizing the land and the bureaucracy. 
Thou hast fixed the frontiers of the lands 
subject to the barbarians’’), say at last: 
“Lo, his son, whose name is User, is scribe 
of the treasury of the god in the temple 
of Amon, |as he himself was]' in the time 
of thy father, Akheperkeré (Thutmose 1),”’ 
and that it is good that he shall assume 
the position of deputy (vizier). ‘The 
king replies to the vizier (suggesting that, 
below all pretense, the idea originated 
with Amethu himself), saying ‘Happy is 
he who has secure devotion in the Cabinet. 
Thou art not (yet) useless, thy character 
is not crooked, thou hast never been 
accused at Court, dealing justly towards 
the king. Thy son User is efficient, le- 
nient, punctilious, content with thy in- 
struction. Let his efficiency compass thee 
about, and may he act towards thee as 
deputy, as is done for one who carries 
out the will (of those above him). A 
happy issue has brought good to one who 
was harassed.’’” His speech seems to 
end in metaphors which include father 
and son in compliments the full force of 
which escapes us. Further study of the 
text will undoubtedly enable us to supply 
a much more exact report of this dialogue. 
[his union of a son in office with his aged 
father may well have been as frequent in 
the vizierate as in the monarchy, and it 
may be that the existence of two con- 
temporary viziers, of which there is proof, 
was due to such a custom, and not to the 
division of the land into two administra- 
tions. 

The rest of the upper part of the wall is 
devoted to the procession of the new co- 
vizier to the temple, depicted as twin 
pylons set on a high plinth, with a lofty 
gateway joining them and two tall masts 
in front. On the left the king brings 
up the rear, with only two personal servants 


‘One group of signs is unfortunately erased or 
missing at this point. 


behind him. His figure from the waist 
up, with his name, has been cut away. He 
is borne on a palanquin (a chair with a 
floor suspended from poles) carried by eight 
porters. A fan-bearer walks by his side, 
carrying axe and sash as usual, for he is a 
high official. An attendant walks in front. 
awkwardly turning back to hold a sunshade 
over the king. 

lhe procession here breaks into two files, 
In the lower we see Useramon, who with 
the vizierate has acquired the titles of 
Seigneur, royal chancellor, great companion, 
and overseer of the capital. His father 
is not shown; perhaps his age has excused 
him. Four men precede, carrying festal 
branches, and the head of the procession 
is formed by six soldiers, armed variously 
with shield and halberd, shield and spear, 
shield only, axe and _ flail-ensign, shield 
and throw-stick. By their side are three 
men clapping to the music of a man in 
front with a darabookah drum, and four 
men, with feathers in their hair, beating 
resonant sticks together. In the upper 
row a man censes and another sprinkles 
the ground before the king, as in funeral 
processions. These are preceded by twenty 
soldiers, marching at the double in the 
following order. Four carry the curved 
throw-stick, headed by a man bearing a 
cavalry emblem; four more are preceded by 
an ensign carrying a sunshade standard. 
[wo others carrying batons are probably 
officers. Three men with long staffs and 
three with throw-sticks, led by a drummer 
and an officer, form the head of the es- 
cort. 

Such was the tomb of the vizier Usera- 
mon, who, as we have seen, began his 
ministry in association with his father, 
Amethu. He possessed also another grave 
on the same hillside, now in complete ruin, 
and a cenotaph on the banks of the Nile, 
far to the south. This second tomb 
(No. 61) is now almost stripped of its 
paintings. It perhaps contained the burial 
scenes and family groups so poorly provided 
for in the tomb just described. From these 
and other sources we learn that he held 
office for some ten years and left six sons 
and seven daughters, dying in the hope 
that he would “go in and out in the necrop- 
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THE EGYPTIAN 
olis as one who had dealt lovally with the 
house of the sun-god, and receive food 
therein throughout eternity.” 

Some paintings of special attractiveness 
are amongst the harvest of the past season 


EXPEDITION 


1Q25 


1O24 


and have been added to the already large 
which we have been 
Museum 


series of records 
engaged in building up for the 
continuously since 1907. 
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